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saw appear in a hardwood 
forest, it may be taken for 
granted that the plow is 
not far behind, since soil 
that will support a growth 
of oak and hickory is the 
sort in demand by farmers; but when 
the merchantable timber is stripped from 
pine sands, settlements follow slowly. 
Hence, it is likely*that the San Jacinto 
flats in Southern Texas are not much 
more thickly populated than when I first 
knew them thirty years ago. In fact, 
when I last revisited that locality, in 
1894, the only notable change was that 
from tall timber without undergrowth to 
a dense jungle of scrub pine. There cer- 
tainly was still plenty of room for game, 
but some of my old-time acquaintances 
told me they had not heard a wild tur- 
key gobble in two years, and that it was 
hard to pick up a deer trail with Charlie 
Fritz’s stock of hounds—which was 
equivalent to saying there were no deer 
in the country. I suppose such was the 
case; at any rate, my informants were 
veracious in those other and better days, 
and it is hardly probable that a white 
shirt and a standing collar had changed 
the inner as much as the outer man. My 
first glimpse of the South Texas pineries 
was obtained when darkness brightened 





into dawn on the Ist day of March, 
1877. I am sure of the date, because it 
is recorded in an old account book 
which was old even when I first saw 
it; for therein may be found an exact 
and full statement of my Father’s income 
and expenses from the year 1842 to the 
time of his death in 1887. As I turn its 
age-stained pages today, I-chance upon 
two entries which may prove of passing 
interest: “April 27, 1845. James 
Cooper, Dr., by 1 barrel of salt, $3.50.” 
“ Dec. 7, 1851. Matison Lamphere, Dr., 
by 1 day hauling venison, 75c.” These 
entries were made in McKean County, 
Pennsylvania, where my _ grandsire 
founded the town of Barnesville (pre- 
sumably since wiped off the map) near 
the headwaters of Little Toby, with 40 
miles of woods between him and the 
nearest neighbors in one direction. Mat 
Lamphere seems to have had lots of veni- 
son in the woods during the winters of 
*51, 52 and ’*53—enough to give Father 
several days’ employment annually haul- 
ing it out; and I notice entries of veni- 
son sold to other parties at 3 cts. a pound, 
which indicates that there was money in 
hunting. On another page Emery Hoyt 
is charged with “ 14 pound powder, 50c,” 
and “tr pound lead 13c”—pretty 
“steep” in comparison with present 
prices. Money seems to have been 
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scarce in those days. At any rate, the 
pennies were counted; for I see where 
Harvey Hoyt was credited on account 
with “38c boot in knife trade;” this 
transaction occurred on Christmas Day 
of 1852, and I would like to see an au- 
thentic record of a jack-knife swap any 
farther back in history. But the old ac- 
count book has thrown me off the trail 
and I must hark back again. 

We had migrated from Iowa—partly 
in quest of a newer and better country, 
but largely on the chance that a change 
of latitude might prove beneficial to my 
own health. The doctors said I was far 
gone with consumption—“shv” one 
lung and part of the other—but there 
must have been something wrong with 
their diagnosis, for sure-enough “ lung- 
ers” rarely live to enjoy thirty years of 
malaria and mosquitos. The whole tribe 
of us moved to Texas together: Father 
and Mother, my two brothers and their 
families, and myself. I was then in my 
17th year, as long as a fence-rail and 


nearly as slim, and on a pinch could have 
carried 25 pounds as many yards with- 
out resting. My one fad—outside of 
reading everything readable—was rifle 
shooting, and up to that time my biggest 
game had been squirrels and rabbits. Of 


course I knew all about Texas. Day- 
light’s coming was bound to reveal an 
illimitable treeless waste, denizened by 
buffalo and antelope and wild horses, 
and there would be Mexicans loafing 
around the town, and bands of Com- 
anches riding up on bareback horses and 
telling me “ How, brother! Which way 
wigwam?” 

The depot at Spring Station was about 
16 feet square and stood in the centre of 
a veritable marsh at the meeting point of 
prairie and forest. A frog chorus wel- 
comed us as we alighted from the train. 
The telegraph operator suggested that 
we should “ git the plunder inside,” and 
we acted upon his advice, the trunks and 
boxes taking up nearly all available room 
in the depot. I can recall that the air 
was heavy with the strange, wonderful 
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perfume of semi-tropical flowers, of 
what species I will not pretend to say, 
for to the best of my recollection the 
magnolias and Cape jasmines were not 
in blossom until later in the season. On 
either side of the railroad there were 
clusters of peach trees laden with 
blooms, but that musky fragrance could 
not have come from them alone. And 
three days before we had been wading 
snow drifts, with the mercury down in 
the twenties! I slipped away from the 
others, walked north a little distance 
along the track, ready to beat an instant 
retreat upon the slightest suspicious 
noise, and could see on my right tall 
tree trunks outlined against the sky, 
while to the left there was plainly quite 
an expanse of open country. It flashed 
upon my memory that Mayne Reid’s 
novels told of an occasional motte, or 
timber island, encountered upon the 
Southwestern prairies—a favorite covert 
for Indians, wolves and peccaries. There- 
upon the gloom seemed to thicken ap- 
preciably and I returned to the depot. 
Right here I imagine some of my 
readers suggesting that the American 
emigrant of ordinary intelligence has 
some foreknowledge of the country in 
which he intends locating, and that even 
as early as ‘77 Texas was not wholly a 
terra incognita. Facts! But at that time 
the headquarters of a very energetic im- 
migration bureau was at the town of 
Palestine, in the eastern part of the 
State; every train from the northward 
brought its swarm of prospective set- 
tlers, to whom (after their pockets were 
lightened by Sam Shook, mine host of 
the Immigrants’ Home) were given 
passes out over the Galveston or San 


- Antonio branches of the I. & G. N. Rail- 


road, with instructions to become model 
citizens and help build up the country. 
Some of us went west and others south, 
knowing the name of the station we 
were billed to, but blindly accepting the 
immigration agent’s word for the rest. 
Being a busy man, he had very few 
words to spare. We could go free of 
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charge where he wished to send us, or 
anywhere else for five cents a mile. Or 
we could continue to sleep on Sam 
Shook’s rough floor and feast upon his 
greasy sow-bosom, leaden biscuits and 
the slightly discolored water that was 
neither tea nor coffee but which had to 
serve for both. Every morning saw a 
new batch of faces in the agent’s office; 
each afternoon witnessed an incipient 
riot quelled by his persuasive eloquence ; 
and every night discontented and bewil- 
dered scores were bundled upon outgo- 
ing trains and sent—anywhere. The 
railroad was making a good thing of it 
in a monetary way and at the same time 
finding settlers for its tributary territory, 
and the genial residents of the Lone Star 
State were enjoying themselves, stuffing 
the newcomers with blood-curdling ac- 
counts of the hardships and perils await- 
ing them. All of our women folks were 
almost at the point of nervous prostra- 
tion because of these same stories, and 
this was the main reason why we headed 
south from Palestine instead of west; 
but on this last lap of the journey a 
couple of drummers took our party in 
hand, quite casually as it were, and their 
talk was all of homicides, arson and race 


-wars in the country adjoining our pros- 


pective destination. I missed much of 
this delightful conversation, having 
struck up an acquaintance with a cattle- 
man from the Brazos, who was delight- 
ing my youthful heart with a description 
of ranch life; hence I was a bit sur- 
prised, upon returning to the depot, to 
find that our guns had been taken from 
the box containing them and were now 
loaded and placed where they could be 
seized at an instant’s warning. Father 
and my brothers had taken this precau- 
tion a bit unwillingly, as the only feasi- 
ble way of restoring the lost equanimity 
of our non-combatants. 

Matters looked a bit more cheering 
when daylight came and showed us a 
couple of stores and a blacksmith shop, 
and, farther away on the prairie, farm- 
houses singly and in clumps of two and 
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three. We did not know that these 
dwellings were occupied by stockmen, 
whose cattle and horses ranged through 
a practically pathless wilderness to the 
eastward; their presence relieved the 
loneliness and they looked good to us, 
though most of them were cabins cobbed 
up out of peeled pine saplings, with 
chimneys built from sticks and mud. 
There were stacks of lumber along the 
track south of the depot, and a tram- 
road with wooden rails led away from 
them and lost itself in the forest. Song 
birds were everywhere—mocking-birds, 
cardinals, Texas scissortails, and many 
other species as new to us. The severed 
halves of a big moccasin snake lay where 
it had foolishly tried to cross the track 
ahead of a train. Deer antlers orna- 
mented the store fronts. In the tele- 
graph office the operator’s chair was cov- 
ered with a bear skin. Maybe we had 
come to the right place, after all! 

My Comanches did not materialize. 
Our first visitor wore a Mexican hat but 
was plainly a German. He took our 
measure at a glance and commenced tell- 
ing of the latest killing. A “nigger” 
had been shot by a companion, fell with 
his head in the fireplace and was left 
lying among the embers for two days. 
A true story enough, as I afterwards 
learned, but some of us were not in a 
proper state of mind to enjoy it. While 
we were preparing and eating breakfast, 
a mule truck came in over the tram 
loaded with saw-mill hands. The mills 
were not running that day—it seems to 
me it was Sunday but I am not sure— 
and the “boys” were preparing for a 
good time. After a while we began to 
see horsemen heading in from across the 
prairie and I presume the stores sold 
quite a lot of whiskey that day. There 
was no quarreling or fighting, but a 
great deal of yelling, and the turmoil in- 
creased when some genius bethought 
himself to start knocking empty tomato 
cans around with a stick from the lum- 
ber piles. Nearly all the others took a 
hand in the game before it ended, and I 
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guess they had all sorts of fun, though 
our women folks failed to appreciate it. 
In the afternoon three of us—Father, 
Brother George and myself—followed 
the tram road to the farthest of the two 
mills lying east of town, four miles into 
the woods, and readily found work for 
all of us men. My own job was to be 
an easy one—cutting slabs into four-foot 
lengths for the fireman. Such employ- 
ment might not be good for every con- 
sumptive. I don’t recommend it; but 
after the soreness left my back and arms 
I didn’t mind it so much, and I gained 
strength day by day. In a couple of 
months I could yell as loudly as any 
born Texan among my associates, where- 
as in the beginning, according to Bill 
Finley who afterwards became my 
chum, I “ hadn’t breath ernough ter cuss 
a balky mule.” 

Next day we were moved to the mill 
on a lumber truck, passing the House of 
the Headless Nigger and several other 
points of local interest. We were 
dumped in front of a typical “box” 
shanty, built of rough lumber on end, 
with intervening cracks you could run 
your hand through to the wrist. Later 
we covered these with strips, added an- 
other room and surrounded the premises 
with a slab fence. Still later, on Sun- 
days and rainy days, we threw together 
similar houses for my brothers. Inci- 
dentally I might remark that it rained 
more or less an average of four days 
in the week all through March, April 
and May. 

Many little things happened to us di- 
rectly following our arrival. My second 
brother, Billy, was something of a nat- 
uralist with a penchant for collecting. 
The day after our coming he discovered 
a pine lizard—one of those little chaps 
that have the trick of changing their 
color from green to brown or grey. The 
two of us caught it, after an hour’s 
chase, by dint of turning over a dozen 
or more logs and chunks, for it was a 
past-master of the art of hiding. Billy 
put it in a pint of whisky, to preserve 
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it—the whisky cost him a dollar—and 
an hour afterwards learned that these 
lizards were as plentiful as frogs in an 
Iowa pond. The next afternoon Bill 
Finley consented to take me on a little 
round through a gum flat near the mill, 
where generally a deer or two could be 
found. George attempted to follow us 
a few minutes later, but the palmetto, 
wild peach, holly, haw and other under- 
growth was so thick that he couldn’t 
catch up. We saw lots of tracks that 
Bill said were made by deer, and pres- 
ently heard a succession of shots from 
George’s old Ballard “ Kentucky ” rifle 
—a .46 rim-fire—and Bill remarked, 
“T’ll bet a hoss he’s shootin’ buzzards! ” 
When we sighted George, he was sneak- 
ing up behind a big gum; presently he 
threw his rifle forward and shot and we 
heard some heavy object hit the ground. 
“Got ’im?” “Four of ’em!” was the 
excited reply—“ the biggest turkeys you 
ever saw.” But he killed no more, for 
Bill was making a safe bet. 

The Finley family consisted of the 
mother (an erratic old lady much ad- 
dicted to the use of snuff and morphine), 
Bill (a husky bachelor, well up in the 
thirties), Jim, Cal (generally called 
Boge), Ed, and the two girls, “ Dawt” 
and Janie. Dawt was a rosy dumpling 
of a girl, older than myself, and full of 
life and tun. I remember she was the 
first girl I ever “went to see.” I had 
been in Texas a year or more when this 
occurred, and we had all scattered away 
from the mill; and I remember, too, that 
I never repeated the visit. Mrs. Finley 
happened to be in one of her “ morphine 
spells,” imagined something might hurt 
me on the way home, and insisted that 
“Dawt” should accompany me in the 
capacity of guard. I was considerably 
offended and more than a little sur- 
prised, for Mother Finley had seemingly 
grown to have a pretty good opinion of 
me; but I surmise that, in delirium opii, 
she had reverted to first impressions— 
which necessitates a line or two of ex- 
planation: I was Billy’s ardent assist- 

















ant in his specimen collecting, and, in 
those first memorable days, came upon 
a most gorgeously hued beetle—green 
wing-shields, and upon the back pro- 
jected a curved horn, which shaded from 
royal blue into purple and gold. Cau- 
tiously I transfixed it with a pin—some 
insects are dreadfully poisonous—fas- 
tened it to a chip and hurried to the 
house. All the ladies resident at and 
around Bender’s Mill were crowded in 
our little room, getting acquainted with 
“them Nawthen folks;” they eyed my 
capture curiously and I noticed that the 
younger ones giggled and nudged each 
other on the sly. “ Huh! don’t that beat 
ye!” remarked Mrs. Finley; “the fool 
boy has done kotched ’im a mud-roller! ”’ 

Jim was the fighting Finley. He was 
quick to anger and had the bulldog habit 
of shutting his eyes and giving and tak- 
ing punishment. One day I saw him 
have a little spat with an agéd mill hand 
called “ Dutch Henry.” The men were 
pretty closely tangled, but we managed 
to pull them apart and discovered that 
Jim’s fingers were badly “chewn.” “I 
thought he’d gnaw ’em off,” remarked 
Jim; “but I had the same ole holt on 
him.” “I not bite him once,” protested 
Henry, and proved the assertion by 
opening his lips and exposing toothless 
gums. It was plain that Jim had been 
working on his own digits, and he fought 
two more battles before the boys con- 
sented to let the joke rest. Cal, also, 
desired to be known as warlike, and once 
Bill and myself were kept busy for the 
best part of a half-day preventing Cal 
and Jim from “coming together” with 
their knives. The trouble came up over 
a horse race—a 100-yard dash as we 
were riding home from town. Cal’s 
buckskin, Old Reb, ran ahead, and Jim 
challenged the judges’ decision. Speak- 
ing of Cal, the last time I saw him was 
on Yegua Creek, west of the Brazos. 
The Finleys and several other families 
were moving to Lampasas County, and 
there was a fretty girl with the outfit 
whom Cal and myself had at one time 
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nearly fought over. I was then living 
in Milam County, some twenty miles 
north of the Yegua, but learned of their 
approach and rode to meet them. That 
day Cal had fatigued himself pushing 
two yoke of young cattle over muddy 
roads, and, though he tried manfully to 
keep awake as long as the rest, finally 
fell asleep under a wagon; and Julia 
Dykeman and I sat on the tongue and 
talked over old times until the east 
flushed with coming day. Cal had rather 
the best of the game that night, for a 
fine mist of rain fell continually and I, 
suppose the wagon was some protection. 
I don’t know how the others fared. 
Counting children, the party numbered 
the rise of twenty, and there were but 
four wagons to shelter them. 

A most enjoyable state of warfare 
perennially existed around Spring Sta- 
tion. Nearly all the whites working at 
the mills were of the “Cracker” breed 
—‘“pine-hillers” or “sand - flatters ” 
from Mississippi or Alabama—while the 
ranchers and farmers on the prairie were 
generally German by birth or descent. 
Trouble invariably followed when the 
two elements came together at a dance, 
for the Southwestern American dislikes 
to see valuable time wasted upon waltzes 
and polkas. If tidings of a prairie gath- 
ering reached the woods, the merrymak- 
ing commonly ended before midnight in 
a general scrap, but there were rarely 
worse results than blackened eyes and 
broken heads. The saw-mill dances 
were ignored by the Germans, for only 
quadrilles and breakdowns were al- 
lowed; but their absence in no wise hin- 
dered the regular outbreak of hostilities 
along toward morning. The first blood- 
shedding I ever saw was at a dance 
given by Old Man Hanks, a Creole, 
whose wife and daughters held the rec- 
ord for making the best coffee ever im- 
bibed in South Texas. John Hamilton, 
who was sparking one of the girls, took 
it upon himself to keep order, and in 
the course of his self-assumed duties 
knocked a little fellow off the veranda. 
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He turned a complete somersault, struck 
on his feet, and the next instant his knife 
was through Hamilton’s forearm, sever- 
ing an artery. The nearest doctor was 
eight miles away, and as no one seemed 
to know what to do, I ligatured Hamil- 
ton’s arm above the elbow and we put 
him on a bed in the room where the 
dance was held. “Go on with the fun,” 
he said; “don’t mind me.” They took 
him at his word, and the man with the 
knife danced as merrily as the others. 
I admired Hamilton’s gameness, but 
later events proved that it was largely 
superficial. A man named Hall—an old- 
time stage driver and buffalo hunter— 
incurred Hamilton’s enmity, and the lat- 
ter sought him where he was cutting 
logs and struck him a cowardly blow in 
the breast with his own axe. Hall was 
quite badly hurt, but managed to close 
with and disarm him, and then choked 
and mauled him into submission. Ham- 
ilton’s shirt was torn off in the fight, and 
Hall gave him his own to wear to the 
mill, following him “in the buff.” Hall’s 
own gameness was proven beyond dis- 
pute a few years later. A tree he was 
chopping fell across one of his legs and 
pinned him to the ground. No help was 
obtainable, for he was quite alone. After 
hours of suffering, he raked leaves and 
twigs together and built a fire big 
enough to heat his axe red-hot, and 
severed his leg with it—the cutting and 
cauterizing going on simultaneously ; 
then he cut a forked sapling for a crutch 
and with its aid hobbled to the mill. It 
is needless to say that he lived. A man 
with that sort of nerve takes a whole lot 
of killing. 

North and east of our first location, 
after passing the limits of the mill “chop- 
out,” there were miles upon miles with- 
out axe signs, except dim blazes upon 
section lines and along the trails made 
by hunters and stockmen. Pine woods, 
myrtle ridges, palmetto flats, cypress 
swamps and canebrakes—clear through 
to the San Jacinto River and beyond. 
Few people cared to venture into the 
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woods on foot, for fear of getting lost; 
if mounted, the horse could be relied 
upon to find his way out. I was warned 
to do my hunting close around the mill, 
and there was really no need of going 
far away. The quantity and variety of 
game was an unfailing source of wonder 
to me. The first day I ventured out by 
myself I found and killed a 7-pound 
swamp hare, on the next trip I bagged 
an alligator—shooting it through back 
of the shoulders with my little muzzle- 
loading rifle, which “run” 120 round 
balls to the pound and which was derided 
by Bill Finley as a “tick gun.” I never 
knew the calibre of Bill’s rifle, but I 
once saw him decapitate a bird with a 
bullet and then pick up its body and 
slip it down in the muzzle. To be sure, 
it was not a very big bird; still, it was 
not a hummingbird, and I don’t know of 
other species that will caliper less than 
an inch through the shoulders. Even- 
tually, through Bill’s constant teaching 
and my own observations, I became con- 
verted to the heavy lead theory. From 
the beginning of March until near mid- 
summer I rarely went out without see- 
ing deer, but somehow I never could get 
a shot at one. They invariably saw me 
first and I would not risk a running 
shot at any distance, however short. 
But one day I came around the bend 
of a woods road right into the midst 
of a flock of turkeys and mustered 
courage enough to shoot at a big 
gobbler as he trotted leisurely away. 
I bored him squarely through the butts 
of the wings, and he kept on for 40 or 
50 yards before falling. On the next 
hunt, and always thereafter, I carried 
Father’s old rifle, shooting sixty to the 
pound, which had accounted for many 
deer and bear in Pennsylvania. On the 


evening of the fourth day of July I had 
a fair shot at a standing deer—a big 
buck—at about 40 yards, and was sure 
that my aim had been steady enough to 
get the eye of a squirrel. The old fellow 
jumped high, kicked higher, and ran as 
I had never seen a deer run before. I 

















reloaded, but dropped my only cap in a 
puddle of water and was so disgusted at 
my hard luck that I went home without 
an attempt to follow my deer or even 
look for blood, threw the rifle contempt- 
uously in a corner and declared my in- 
tention to buy one “ bigger’n Bill’s.” It 
chanced that Bill was in the house at 
the time. “How did the critter dew 
atter ye shot?” he queried; and, when I 
had told him, remarked: ‘“ He never 
run a quarter.” As a matter of fact, I 
found him next morning, and he had not 
run 20 rods. Thereafter, killing deer 
came easy to me. I had gained self-con- 
fidence—the one thing needful in big- 
game hunting—and could catch them on 
the run or any way they might chance 
to come, 

Recalling that particular Fourth, I am 
reminded of my “ flag raising.” The 
Civil War was then only Io or II years 
past, we were the only Northern people 
or white Republicans within a radius of 
10 or 15 miles, and Father was a Fed- 
eral veteran and a pensioner—his regi- 
ment having been the first in the field at 
Bull Run, where he received two bullets 
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and a bayonet point, to say nothing of a 
pressing invitation to spend a few 
months at the Libby Hotel in Richmond. ° 
In Iowa he had always hoisted a little 
flag on our house or gateway when In- 
dependence Day came around, but this 
year seemed strangely forgetful; so, 
along in the forenoon, I bent down a 
pine sapling, trimmed off the branches, 
tied the flag to the tip and sent it aloft. 
It drew a crowd, right then. There 
were grown young men there who had 
never yet feasted their eyes upon Old 
Glory, and veterans who had last seen 
the Stars and Stripes through the smoke 
of their own muskets. How they gazed 
and talked!—but not a word in anger 
did we hear from the men, though one 
old lady felt called upon to rehearse 
some half-forgotten “war talk” about 
the “ Yankee thieves.” My boyish idiocy 
might easily have caused trouble, but, 
instead, I think it helped to gain us the 
respect of our neighbors. The Texas 
idea of a gentleman is—or was in those 
days—a man with the sand to announce 
and stand by his honest convictions. 
(To be Continued.) 
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A NORTH WOODS EXPERIENCE. 


By PAUL F. 


eta @ ae HAT I now relate happened 
A i, over twenty years ago, and 
fe is the simple story of my 
ach wanderings for seventeen 
days, while lost in the 
Northern Wisconsin 
woods. After I found my- 
self, I made out a daily record of my ex- 
periences for the benefit of my family ; 
the following is almost an exact copy 
and has never been in print. 

On August 26, 1886, I with two com- 
panions—it is unnecessary to mention 
their names, they were then and are now 
prominent Chicago business men—left 
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Eagle River, Wisconsin, by wagon, car- 
rying canvas boats, a tent and provisions 
for three weeks. We drove about 25 
miles to Plum Lake, occasionally stop- 
ping to use the saw where trees had fallen 
across the trail. We found walking much 
pleasanter than riding and therefore were 
a tired party when we arrived at the lake. 
We camped and got the boats ready for 
the morrow; then slept until daylight, 
got an early start, and, after saying 
Good-bye to the driver (who was getting 
ready to return to Eagle River), we 
crossed Plum Lake, portaged to Bass 
Lake, and, after crossing same through a 


narrow channel to Mud Lake, we made 
another portage and then camped on 
Little Muskie. I would state that one 
of the party had made this same trip the 
year before, and, as he was a good 
woodsman, we had perfect confidence in 
him as a guide. By dint of hard work 
we finally got everything shipshape in 
camp; then it rained—rained hard. My 
companions spent the afternoon playing 
pitch and drinking “fire water’’; I, in 
repairing my gun, which was in bad 
shape. I had to chop wood in the rain, 
keep up the fire, get supper and finally 
succeeded in getting my companions into 
bed by midnight. The next morning I 
could not get them up, so I had break- 
fast alone. By this time I was getting 
good and mad. About 8 o’clock one of 
the boys woke up enough to take another 
drink; then went to sleep again. That 
settled it with me. I wrote a short note 
to the effect that I had had enough fish- 
ing and had started for Eagle River, and 
pinned the note to the tent; then I took 
the small canvas boat, which belonged 
to me, my gun, 25 shells, hunting coat 
and lunch and started; of course I did 
not really intend to leave them for good, 
but intended to put in the day hunting 
and expected to show up when supper 
was ready. I paddled about two miles; 
then pulled the boat up into the bushes 
where it could not be seen from the lake; 
then, after marking the place well in my 
mind, | took a long stroll, looking into 
the tall slender trees for spruce hens. I 
didn’t see any; after a while I lay down 
and went to sleep and woke up about | 
o’clock. I was hungry, and, as I had 
left the lunch in the boat, I started back 
for it—looking along the lake shore ; but 
I could not see from any point of view 
anything about the lake that looked 
familiar except the water. It had been 
cloudy all day but now it was getting 
dark and raining again. I had no idea 
how far I was from camp, nor the direc- 
tion to take to get there, and, to tell the 
truth, I didn’t care very much. I built 


a big fire near the lake, scooped out a 
hole in the pine needles on the lee side 
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of a big fir tree and slept in it nearly all 
night, though I had to lie quiet. At 
daylight I took off my clothes and spent 
half an hour picking the pine needles out 
of them. I am not a hearty eater and 
often go 24 hours without eating, but 
now I was hungry; the smell of the 
spruce and pine gives a man a huge 
appetite. Squirrels were chattering all 
about me and I soon shot two, using 3 
shells. Squirrels were plentiful here and 
very tame; I have seen as many as 50 
in a day; they are very small but make 
lots of noise. I was so hungry that I ate 
them both, bones and all; I could hardly 
wait for them to cook through. A little 
salt would have helped. By 8 o’clock it 
had stopped raining but it was so wet 
under foot that I decided not to do any 
more walking until later in the day. I 
took off my shoes and stockings and 
hung them by the fire and decided to 
fish; I had a piece of heavy cord about 
4 feet long in one of the pockets of my 
hunting coat. I fashioned a hook out 
of a safety pin that was doing service in 
place of a button on the same garment; 
then, with the discarded part of the squir- 
rels for bait, I managed within two hours 
to land 3 fish—a perch and 2 rock bass 
—their aggregate weight being about 
one pound. I killed them, and, putting 
them in a pocket, started in a westerly 
direction—as I supposed; saw a number 
of partridges hopping about in the bushes 
along the banks of a small stream that I 
followed for quite a distance; they were 
quite tame but I didn’t shoot any. | 
was beginning to get a little anxious and 
remembered the stories I had heard of 
men who had been lost in the woods of 
Wisconsin and never found. I was glad 
I had my gun and plenty of matches— 
counted them and fouud I had 40; they 
were the safety kind; the box had be- 
come wet two or three times and the 
scratching part was almost gone. I 
cooked the fish on stones and ate them 
with cranberries, of which I had collected 
a pocketful during the morning; they 
were awful sour but helped the fish down. 
It was now getting quite warm and the 























mosquitos bothered me a great deal; I 
rubbed my hands and face with dirt but 


it did not help much. During the sum- 
mer months they are unbearable here, 
but you seldom see any in this region 
after Sept. 1, except near the swamps. 
Made two starts forward but was stopped 
both times by marshes; found a spring 
and camped near it, making a bed of 
tamarack and hemlock branches; then 
turned in without a fire, but got cold in 
the night and built one—sleeping sound- 
ly afterwards. 

Had a big job the next morning to 
keep the fire from spreading. In these 
woods, often when you think you have 
put the fire out and you go back in an 
hour, it will be blazing away again, the 
soil in some places being covered several 
feet deep with pine needles, the fire bur- 
rowing for a long distance and then 
breaking out again. I never left a camp 
without being absolutely sure the fire was 
out. 

I now decided to keep moving and get 
along with two meals daily hereafter. 
About noon, coming to a small shallow 
lake, I saw a pickerel near the shore—a 
big fellow ; I tried to shoot him but when 
the water cleared he was out of sight; a 
loon out in the middle of the lake laughed 
at me. Just as I shot, a deer, that must 
have been within 50 yds. of me, made a 
swinging jump and was out of sight in 
an instant; I heard her for a number of 
minutes crashing through the bushes. 
Shot a spruce hen for dinner; she was 
old and tough—dry as leather. I tried 
to find some shot in her body, to use for 
a sinker, but could not find any; she 
must have died from fright, although she 
cost me a shell. Spent the rest of the 
day walking not over three miles through 
a cedar swamp and then over fallen trees 
where there had been a wind storm; here 
I camped for the night. Shot a partridge ; 
he was big and fat; ate half and saved 
the rest for breakfast. Found a hole in 
one of my coat pockets; counted my 
shells and found I had only 13, so figured 
out that I had lost 6 through the hole. 
Where I camped there was hardly a 
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standing tree in sight; some of the fallen 
were immense pines and their roots, 
covered with soil, loomed up as big as a 
house; slept under one of these fellows, 
protected by its roots. I was cold but 
did not build a fire. From the lay of the 
land I judged there was a lake ahead and 
found I was right; succeeded in reaching 
it about 2 p. m.; it was some 2 miles 
long and a mile wide, with high banks; 
the water was deep close to shore. I 








‘*By this time I was getting good and mad." 





decided to stay here for a while; in fact, 
I staid two days—hoping to be seen by 
fishermen. Spent rest of day gathering 
big pile of wood, making a shelter and 
looking for a porkie (porcupine); I had 
at last decided I would try and eat the 
meat. I soon found one and killed it 
with a stick; a slight tap on the nose 
does the business, but if you try it use a 
long stick, as they have a way of swing- 
ing their broad tails, covered with quills, 
that might fool you; they will fool every 
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dog just once. The one I killed weighed 
about 15 lbs. I have seen those that 
looked about three times as large as this 
one. They keep very quiet during the 
day but at night they make as much 
noise as a hog; they grunt and squeal 
when feeding and you can hear them 
from a long distance cracking open clams 
on the lake shore; they like dead fish— 
if the fish have been a long time dead, 
all the better. I skinned him and ate 
about a pound; the meat was tough and 
stringy but not at all bad. During the 
skinning act I broke the big blade of my 
knife. I had built an immense fire on a 
rocky point, hoping to attract attention. 
I left the shelter during the night and 
slept near the fire. Heard deer a num- 
ber of times; they were feeding on the 
grass and lily-pads in the lake near shore. 
I could hear them splashing about for 
hours, but all I could see of them was 
occasionally a pair of eyes that loomed 
up as big as twin moons. Spent the 
next day making fish hooks out of por- 
cupine bones and lines from the ravelings 
of my coat, which were all right after 
being soaked in melted spruce gum. 
Caught 2 perch and a bullhead, but lost 
about 20 before I got onto the best way 
of landing them. Just as I finished sup- 
per it rained hard for an hour and put 
my fire nearly out. I hung the bullhead 
to a limb of a water ash, so that the 
porkies wouldn’t get it, but it was gone in 
the morning. Shivered all night under 
a big overhanging ledge; a bear and her 
cubs kept me awake for hours with their 
snarling and whining. The cubs were in 
a low bushy tree near the water and the 
mother was apparently trying to get them 
to come down; I found their tracks in 
the morning; ¢hey were not guilty of 
stealing my bullhead. A pair of mallards 
and about a dozen young ones were in a 
bay close by; I crept within a few yards 
of them and then decided not to shoot. 
Am glad I did not. I stood up and 
yelled and 2 big ducks and 12 little 
ducks bowed their heads, showed 28 feet 
for the fraction of a second and were 
gone. I never knew before that young 
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ducks could dive before they could fly. 

I had been told by a very learnéd man 
that it was possible to ignite a safety 
match by rubbing it in a particular man- 
ner on a pane of glass; he showed me 
the proper way and probably would have 
succeeded if the matches had only held 
out. My box had now become so smooth 
that it refused to talk back to the match, 
so I thought I would try the glass 
scheme; I succeeded in breaking the 
crystal of my hunting case watch in a 
minute and then at the next trial on the 
box the match lighted. Cut my initials 
on a tree, with an arrow pointing straight 
across the lake, and started to walk 
around; then camped opposite to where 
my last fire was still smoldering. Killed 
a porkie but didn’t eat any of the meat; 
it didn’t look good—he died too easy; 
his tail wouldn’t flop back like a good 
lobster’s will. Built a fire and fished 


until g o'clock, catching § bullheads 
(caught them all after dark); ate 2 and 
put a large stone on each of the others; 


they were there in the morning. 

Was up at sunrise on this, the seventh 
day of my wanderings; went in bathing; 
found the water very cold; also found a 
spring near the edge of the lake near 
which were thousands of minnows. I 
got a couple of sticks and approached 
the spot carefully; when near the shore, 
by splashing with the sticks and my legs, 
I managed to rush, after repeated at- 
tempts, over 20 large minnows; they 
would flop on shore and g out of 10 
would flop back again before I could 
gather them in. Ate half of them for 
breakfast—cooked on stones, greased 
with porkie fat; they tasted like brook 
trout. Spent an hour making a rough 
but strong basket; placed the fish in 
cool, wet moss and tramped for about a 
mile, following a deer runway; then put 
the fish in my pocket and threw away 
the basket; the scheme wasn’t practical. 
Reached a beautiful little lake about 4 
o’clock and found a fine shelter under a 
mass of vines that were clinging to a dead 
hemlock. Put my fish to soak in a 
spring, built a fire, gathered boughs, and, 











while lying at rest, enjoyed watching a 
number of woods mice; they were dainty 
little grey creatures and were quite tame; 
they would perform all kinds of queer 
antics, hop on their hind-legs, roll over, 
and I actually saw one carry another on 
its back; I had often heard their funny 
little squeaks in the night. A pair of 
eagles had a nest in the top of an old 
dead pine nearby; they made a great 
fuss over me and kept up a big racket 
until dark. I could see the heads and 
snaky necks of the eaglets above the top 
of the nest, which was as big as a barrel 
and made of sticks. The ground under 
the nest was covered with feathers and 
bones. Ate fish and went to bed early 
but was bothered all night with the hives ; 
expect the fish and game diet was the 
cause. The owls kept things a-going all 
night also. One old fellow had a hair- 
raising voice. When I woke up it was 
raining; had to stay in or near my nest 
for two days, waiting for clear weather ; 
had no trouble in keeping the fire going, 
as I had immense logs burning. I saw 
a weasel; he made me think of snakes. 
The next morning tried to kill some 
spruce hens with sticks and stones—they 
wouldn’t fly but hopped just out of reach, 
so I waited for an opportunity and then 
killed 2 with one shell. 

It was now much colder. I started in 
a westerly direction, walked about a mile 
and came to.a cedar swamp; had to keep 
at the edge of it, changing my direction 
to the south. After walking all day with 
occasional rests, I came to another big 
swampy place, the ground being in hum- 
mocks covered with bright green grass 
and moss and thousands of naked dead 
trees scattered throughout. It didn’t look 
inviting, but as there were deer runs 
everywhere I tried it and walked miles 
and miles through it; occasionally when 
it got too wet under foot I took off my 
shoes and stockings; it felt like walking 
on carpet. I heard deer but never saw a 
living thing there save eagles and blue- 
jays. After eating some cold hen went 
to bed—first gathering bushels of grass 
and dry moss, the latter coming up in 
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pieces § or 6 ft. square. Woke up about 
7 o'clock, to find ‘a heavy frost on the 
ground. I was not cold during the night, 
though I had no fire. There is nothing 
better than a moss bed when you have 
plenty of moss. I was anxious to get 
out of this old lake bed, and stumbled 
and plunged through it until I was wet 








‘I started back for the boat, looking along 


the lake shore.”’ 





with perspiration—finally reaching the 
big timber again about noon; was awful 
thirsty, but knew I would find water 
soon, for you can always find it in this 
country. Found a running stream, but 


not before I had become badly frightened. 
I never knew what real thirst was before. 
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Decided to camp for the night, as I was 
all tired out. It seemed as if I had 
walked twenty miles but I doubt if it was 
over five. A person cannot follow deer 
runs all the time, and when you are not 
the walking is awful. Built a big fire 
and had to lie close to it to keep warm ; 
never slept during entire night. Twice 
deer came within a few yards of me and 
they kept threshing back and forth; this 
with the owls, porkies and something else 
kept me from sleeping. The something 








“A deer jumped through the trees.’’ 





else I could not see but I heard him purr 
and I immediately lost all ambition for 
gathering wood. (I had heard that same 
kind of a purr once in Vermont when I 
was a kid, gathering chestnuts. I re- 
member to this day how I dropped my 
bag of nuts and ran for home, skipping 
the high places). In the morning looked 
for tracks of the lynx or wild-cat but 
could not find any. When he quit the 
neighborhood about 4 o’clock he gave 
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one long, screeching snarl that made me 
wish I had more moss on top of me. 

I followed the stream down all day but 
only made short distance on account of 
the heavy underbrush. Tried a new dish 
—powdered acorns and porkie fat mixed 
and then baked in a stone oven; don’t 
recommend it, for I couldn’t eat it and I 
can eat most anything; have got so I 
like’ roasted acorns. Shot 2 big par- 
triges, built a little stone house about 3 
ft. high roofed with boughs and open 
next to the fire. Went to bed and slept 
until 8 next morning, which was the 13th 
day since leaving my companions. I 
have refrained from tiring you regarding 
my thoughts in connection with the pos- 
sible distress of my family and friends, 
including my late camp companions, the 
probable search being made for me, etc. 
I hoped George and Frank would believe 
my note and that I had really started 
home; in that case I knew they wouldn’t 
return to Eagle River until the 16th, as 
that was the time arranged with the 
teamster for his return to Plum Lake for 
our outfit. At times I felt confident that 
I would meet a human being in these 
woods before long and hoped it would 
be before the deer hunters came. Nothing 
happened during the day except that I 
lost a heel off one of my shoes, so took 
the other off and was sorry afterwards. 
It made the walking awful hard, as I 
kept slipping all the time on the pine 
needles; went bare-foot all I could, but 
my feet were bruised and cut so that I 
had to lose a whole day while I doctored 
them with porky fat. The next day saw 
smoke ahead and found there had been 
a big fire; had to make a détour to avoid 
the burnt territory that covered thousands 
of acres; had no trouble in avoiding 
danger, as it was burning very slowly. 
It made a beautiful sight at night; the 
fire would run to the tops of the highest 
trees, leaving the blackened trunks stand- 
ing, although occasionally one would fall 
with a crash. Did you ever hear a big 
tree fall in the middle of the night, when 
every thing was still and quiet? I did 
once and it was a long time before I 
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realized what had happened. I had been 
smoking sweet fern for the last few days 
—at least that was what we called it 
when I was a boy. Try it some time; 
it's good. The leaves when dried make 
a good substitute for tobacco; it grows 
in bushy form, about the size of the 
huckleberry. About 5 p. m. came sud- 
denly upon a deserted lumber camp. I 
got quite excited at first and executed 
quite a war dance. After I had cooled 
down, spent an hour examining the dif- 
ferent trails, and, after deciding on the 
one I would follow in the morning, shot 
3 squirrels, made a stew in a couple of 
tomato cans, and I had salt—the only 
thing of value that I found, though it 
.was very Coarse and dirty. I never think 
of that stew without smacking my lips! 

That night I slept on the bare floor in 
one of the log houses and on the ground 
near the fire. I say I slept but I was so 
excited over the near prospect of seeing 
people again that very little rest did I 
have. Heard an animal barking in the 
night; it had a high, shrill bark—it must 
have been a fox. With a tin can anda 
pocketful of salt added to my baggage, I 
started as soon as it was light enough to 
see the trail. About a mile from the 
camp the trail divided; I took the left 
and was soon lost in the big clearing, 
where I saw the men had been chopping. 
Saw a lake in:the distance, went to the 
shore of same and found it was a large 
lake at least 2 miles wide and many times 
as long. Found a grave on which some 
one had placed a cross made of pine 
slabs, which was driven into the ground; 
hanging on the cross was a pair of over- 
alls nearly rotted away; I suppose they 
were hung there as a possible means of 
identification, as there was no name on 
the cross. Went back to the fork and 
soon decided that I was now headed 
right and could almost imagine I was 
smelling beef-steak and onions! From 


the number of wind-falls across the road, 
I knew that there had been no travel on 
it for a long time. When passing through 
a large clearing shot a rabbit—using my 
second barrel; never saw a rabbit in this 
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region before. Came to a curiously 
dwarfed fir tree, the-limbs of which came 
within a foot of the ground; as there was 
a spring near the tree, decided to camp. 
Cleaned the rabbit and barbecued it: ate 
all I could and stuffed the rest in the tin 
can for another meal. My feet bothered 
me so that I had been hobbling along 
like an old tramp and had only made 6 
or 8 miles during the day. Crawled un- 
der the fir before dark and slept soundly 
all night. Got an early start in the 
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“Bringing down a partridge.”’ 





morning; walked among the iargest and 
tallest pines I ever saw and wondered 
why the owners left them standing. 
About noon arrived at a cross-road and 
saw fresh wagon tracks, ate my dinner 
and threw away my can; took the right 
fork, walked about a mile and saw a 
deserted house; the garden hadn’t been 
planted during the year. I was now 
practically out of the woods—nothing 
but naked trunks standing. About 3 
o’clock I saw a house with smoke com- 
ing out of the chimney; when I came to 
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it saw a little settlement farther on, so 
kept going until I came to a small build- 
ing that was a combination of house, 
store and saloon; it was run by a Mr. 
Nels Nelson, wife and five children— 
mostly by the children. I purchased a 
bottle of beer and some crackers, made 
arrangements with the boss to take me 
to the nearest railroad station, Ironwood, 
which is about 40 miles northwest of 
Plum Lake, in direct line with and about 
12 miles from Lake Superior. Upon my 
arrival there, telegraphed home, bought 
a new hunting coat, trousers and shoes 
and got an early morning train for home. 
The people seemed curious about my 
appearance but only the hotel people 
asked questions. I merely told them I 
had been camping. When I arrived at 
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Rockford, my wife wanted to know why 
I had come home-in such clothes and 
asked ‘‘Where are the fish?’”’ I had 
never been missed. When my former 
companions returned to Chicago a few 
days later, they expressed my baggage 
to me and probably do not know to this 
day but what I had returned straight 
home after leaving them. I have seen 
neither of them since; sent them check 
for my share of the expenses as per their 
statement; they have probably ‘“cussed”’ 
me many times for being a quitter, but I 
have never regretted my trip. I have 
often wondered what became of my boat 
and have tried to trace out my route 
when lost, but there are as many lakes in 
that region as there are freckles on a 
boy’s face and I had to give it up. 


SOME SNAKE EXPERIENCES. 


By W. B. PARSONS, M. D. 


» greatly feared, when a 
small boy in Central Mis- 
souri, were snakes, and, in 
negro parlance, “ painters ”’ 
and “ ghostes.”” The coun- 
try was sparsely settled 
and practically untouched by the de- 
stroying hand of man. Snakes of many 
kinds were abundant and also game and 
“varmints,” but of these latter more 
anon. In the order of their numbers, as 
I recollect, were blue racers, black- 
snakes, prairie snakes, “ joint” snakes, 
water moccasins, rattlesnakes of two 
kinds (the small prairie and the large 
timber rattler), spread-heads, chicken 
snakes, house snakes and several other 
varieties not named. One was a beauti- 
ful red snake, with irregular, dull whit- 
ish spots on its back and sides and a 
horn on the end of its tail, usually about 
an inch long. This was believed, by the 
boys, to be the much dreaded “ hoop 
snake,” which the darkies said would 








catch the horn in its mouth and roll after 
a fellow like a hoop, and when it got 
near enough would let go and thrust the 
horn into one’s body and kill him in- 
stantly. An instance was given, where- 
in a man, being thus pursued, dodged 
behind a tree, when the snake “ let fly,” 
stuck his horn in the tree and hung there 
till he died. This was implicitly be- 
lieved by the boys, and during snake 
season, life was a burden, because of 
constantiy keeping one’s eye skinned for 
such an onslaught and for attacks by 
other snakes. There was a pretty little 
snake—slim and green—that made its 
home in bushes and trees with thick 
branches. I never saw but two, and they 
were in crab-apple groves which were in 
bloom—evidently feeding on the various 
insects that were attracted by the un- 
surpassed beauty and fragrance of the 
blossoms. Their agility in passing 
through the branches was astounding. 
It was impossible to capture them. 

A most peculiar snake was what was 
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known as the “spread-head.” It was 
usually about 3 feet long, of dark color, 
and when alarmed or irritated would 
spread its head to 3 or 4 times its nor- 
mal width. Why this is, I have never 
been able to ascertain. This snake, the 
water moccasin and the rattlesnake were 
much feared because of their being poi- 
sonous. I never knew of any one to be 
bitten, except by the rattlesnake, and it 
may surprise some when I state that 
there is not a single well-authenticated 
case on record wherein the bite of a rat- 
tlesnake killed a grown person. Every 


. one has heard of such, but, when they 


are investigated, it is invariably found 
out that “rot-gut whiskey” did the 
work. In cases of recent bites, small 
doses of whiskey or of other stimulants 
are of benefit, but such quantities as are 
ordinarily forced down the throats of 
the victims by ignorant know-alls would 
kill any man without any snake-bite ac- 
companiment. Some small, helpless 
children, who, being unable to get out 
of the way, and repeatedly bitten, have 
been killed. The common honey bee has 
killed more. 

My experience is sufficient to conclude 
that blacksnakes and rattlesnakes are 
deadly enemies. Blacksnakes are the 
aggressors—are “onto their job ’—and 
the rattlesnakes seem to know what is 
coming. When the rattler is aware of 
the presence of a blacksnake, he imme- 
diately coils. The blacksnake goes 
around and around him—head up and 
tongue rapidly moving in and out—get- 
ting closer and closer, until the rattler 
makes a strike—when he dodges and 
with incredible rapidity grabs the rattle- 
snake by the neck, coils around him and 
crushes every bone in him, killing almost 
instantly. He then quickly disengages 
himself, and, generally with his mate, 
leaves for parts unknown. In an in- 
stance witnessed by me, one of the black- 
snakes (they almost always go in pairs) 
was a few yards off, intently watching 
its mate kill the rattler. I imagine that, 
if the one which attacked the rattler had 
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failed—got the worst of it—the other 
one would have finished the job. 

A friend of mine, who was once walk- 
ing in the woods, heard quite a noise in 
a hollow log. Pretty soon a blacksnake 
came out of it hurriedly and disappeared. 
It returned shortly with its mate. One 
of them, with its head about 2 feet up, 
watched intently, while the other went 
into the log. There was quite a racket 
in the log for a short time, when the 
blacksnake came out and with its mate 
left for parts unknown. Upon investi- 
gation, a large dead rattlesnake was 
found in the log. This was evidently a 
case of premeditated murder. 

When teased, rattlesnakes will com- 
mit suicide by biting themselves. “ J’int ” 
snakes, as the negroes called them, are 
remarkable in that, when they are struck, 
they will fly to pieces. The pieces break 
square off and not a drop of blood is 
seen. It was said that, when the sun 
goes down, these pieces adjusted them- 
selves and grew together—the snake be- 
ing no worse off by the break-up. 

The common belief that snakes charm 
birds is all bosh. I had heard it de- 
scribed and believed it, until I had an 
opportunity to see for myself. Some 
birds had built a nest under the eaves 
of an old 2-story frame house. After 
their young had hatched, there was, one 
afternoon, a great commotion among 
them. At least a dozen birds were fly- 
ing around the nest, making all kinds of 
noises. The weatherboarding was 
cracked and curved and a large black- 
snake was seen near the nest—about a 
foot of his body and head protruding 
from an opening. One of the birds— 
presumably the mother—was flying 
around and around the snake, whose 
head followed her every movement. This 
is the way I had heard that the charm- 
ing was done. In fact, the old bird was 
simply doing all she could to protect her 
little ones. Possibly, while doing this, 
they have been caught by the snake. For- 
tunately, it was fishing time and a long 
cane pole was near at hand. A fish hook 
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was quickly tied to the end of the pole 
and Mr. Snake was unceremoniously 
“snaked out” and dispatched—to the 
great relief of the birds. 

Prairie snakes, when alarmed, make a 
peculiar noise—a warning to their young 
ones—which come from all directions 
and go, one after another, down her 
throat, when she departs for the high 
grass. Blue racers are great bluffers. 
They will come after a fellow—head up 
and tongue out—and, if a boy, he’s sure 
to run—when the snake gives him a 
merry chase. If he turns on the snake 
and bluffs too, it will run just as fast the 
other way. We know a boy who lost his 
straw hat in such a run and was ever 
afterwards afraid to go back for it. 

Many snakes feed on frogs—so many 
in fact that it seems frogs were espe- 
cially created for their benefit. And 
frogs know it. If you should chance to 
see a frog in the grass, just slip a small 
stick after him and he'll do some of the 
tallest jumping you ever saw. I once 
heard a pitiful noise in some weeds near 
a pond. Upon investigation, I saw a 
large frog, making frantic efforts to get 
away from a small snake, which had him 
by one hind-foot. The frog’s foot filled 
the snake’s mouth, and how in the world 
the snake could expect to swallow him, 
I do not know, as the frog’s body was 
20 times larger than the snake’s neck. 
The snake was killed and the frog lost 
no time in going into the water. Water 
snakes live principally on fish. I have 
witnessed them fishing on shoals where 
the water was shallow and swift. They 
anchor themselves by coiling their tails 
around stones, sticks, etc., and, with 
head up, watch for their prey. While I 
never saw one just in the act, I have seen 
them with fish in their mouths, or, 
rather, with the fish’s lower jaw in their 
mouths. So, they must catch them in 
this way, as it would be impossible to 
catch them and hold them by the tail. 
Like the frog, the fish were many times 
larger than the snake’s neck. I once 
owned a shepherd dog that made it a 
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business to hunt snakes, and he always 
found them. When riding along a lane 
in the country, Shep, who was hunting in 
an adjoining field, gave one of those" pe- 
culiar howling barks—a sure indication 
that the game has been “treed” or run to 
cover. I threw my bridle rein over a 
fence stake and went to him. He was 
rapidly circling a huge blacksnake, which 
was coiled like a cone—the snake’s head 
following him in every movement. 
“Take him, Shep!” I said. Instantly he 
grabbed the snake and shook it till it 
popped like a whip. He soon let loose 
and jumped back out of reach, as he 
knew by experience with rattlers that 
there was danger ahead. In the coils of 
this snake, which was eight or nine feet 
long, was a half-grown rabbit with its 
head and shoulders covered with slime. 
At first it could hardly move, but it slow- 
ly became more and more active and 
wiggled off in the weeds. In the mean- 
time Shep had again tackled the snake 
and shook two rabbits out of it the same 
size as the other. I could now partially 
understand how a snake can and does 
swallow animals so much larger than its 
mouth. How the snake got the rabbits in 
his coil, I do not know; but it was a 
necessary proceeding, as, in order to lick 
it and cover it with slime it had to con- 
trol it in this way. And, also, in order 
to force its mouth over the rabbit’s head, 
it had to have a purchase. In this posi- 
tion it could force its mouth over the rab- 
bit’s head and force the rabbit’s body 
up by its lower coils. The jaws of these 
snakes are so constructed that they dis- 
articulate and allow of great distention 
when thus brought into action. 

Blacksnakes are splendid mousers and 
ratters. They often “take up” in barns 
and granaries and should not be dis- 
turbed. They are also “bad medicine” 
for young squirrels, birds, etc., as they 
are expert tree climbers. Nature so in- 
tended it and it looks and really is cruel; 
but they evidently were not made to eat 
grass. 

Missoula, Mont. 

















A BARGAIN IN BUFFALOES. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


HAVE just seen one hundred and 
| ninety-eight buffaloes ignominious- 
ly prodded with spiked poles and 
dragged out of seventeen Northern Pa- 
cific common stock cars. I have been 
told that the freight charges on this 
consignment from Ravalli, Montana, 
to Lamont, Alberta, amounted to 
$3,500. Shades of the Happy Hunt- 
ing Grounds! what do you think 
of freight charges on living buffalo? 
Buffalo bought and sold like a band of 
sheep—the pity of it! 

There is no poetry or romance about 
the cold, hard fact that Canada has just 
become the owner of the largest herd 
of bison in the world. (By the way, 
you may call them bison or buffalo, 
which you please. Out West we gen- 
erally call them buffalo.) This bargain 
sale came about thus. I suppose most 
people have heard of Allard’s herd in 
the Flathead Country in Montana. I 
think it was in 1892 or ’93 that I saw 
some of this band on the Flathead Res- 
ervation: It was a far cry then to the 

stock cars and the fenced corral in Canada. Allard started his herd in the early 
’80s, and increased it by breeding and purchase to over 100. In 1893 he bought 
the herd belonging to “ Buffalo Jones” in Kansas. This last herd consisted of 
full-bloods and half-breeds—the result of cross-breeding bison and cattle. This 
cross-breeding was found to be impracticable, as the “cattalo” proved to be a 
mongrel, with all the poor qualities and few of the good qualities of his ancestors. 
The pure-bred bison were separated from the mongrels and placed on a range 
near the Big Butte, close to where Mud Creek empties into the Pend d’Oreille 
River. Here they thrived exceedingly and required but little herding. 

After the death of Allard, his partner, Michel Pablo, began to sell the herd, 
a few at a time, to Eastern zodlogical gardens and private preserves. In this 
way about 150 head were disposed of—chiefly through the agency of Howard 
Eaton, the well-known hunter and expert of Wolf, Wyoming. When it was 
proposed to throw open the Flathead Reservation for settlement, Michel Pablo 
- saw that the free range for his buffalo was doomed and that it would be impos- 
sible for him to keep his herd intact. Mr. Eaton made earnest attempts to bring 
about a sale to the United States Government, but his efforts failed. The 
same ill success met his attempts to interest the American Bison Association in 
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the matter. Then the offer of the Ca- 
nadian Government was accepted, and 
the noble herd of some five hundred head 
was sold for about $130,000.00. 
Howard Douglas, the Superintendent 
of Banff National Park, was sent by the 
Canadian Government to Montana to 
oversee the round-up and embarkation 
and to accompany the train-load to Can- 
ada. The round-up was started in the 
middle of April and lasted six weeks. 
The animals had been herded enough on 
the reservation to become familiar with 
mounted men; but, even then, buffalo 
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ago the first buffalo that were driven to 
Ravalli for loading walked through the 
high enclosing fence, although it had 
been built for rough cattle. 

Once in the main pen, the animals 
were cut out, one by one, and driven 
into the loading pen. From this pen a 
chute lead up to the car door, and on 
the running board of the chute was sta- 
tioned a cowboy, whose business it was 
to rope the beast, which was then 
dragged and variously persuaded to enter 
the car, where it was then tied by the 
head and a strong partition, like a giant 
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THE ARRIVAL OF THE HERD AT LAMONT, ALBERTA, N W. T. 


Photo by J. A. ISMOND, Fort Saskatchewan. 





punching is not an easy job. Twenty- 
two Mexican and Indian cowboys 
worked on the round-up, each man 
changing his horse three or four times 
a day. The drive down the Mission Val- 
ley to the railway was accomplished 
without much difficulty; but when the 
loading corrals were reached the punch- 
ers had a lively time. Gradually—very 
gradually—the bison were worked into 
the corrals, which were made as strong 
as possible. Experience had shown that 
this was very necessary, for some years 





hurdle, was fastened to separate it from 
its neighbors. Hay and water were pro- 
vided in the cars. Some of the year- 
lings and two-year-olds were placed «in 
cars without partitions. The cows were 
handled by themselves, and, as a general 
rule, gave less trouble than the bulls, 
though they were far from being farm- 
yard pets. The calves gave no trouble, 
as they staid close to their mothers. 

If you want to get some idea of the 
difficulty of loading buffalo into stock 
cars, listen to what a man who knows 
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says about the job: “Take the most 
‘ornery’ range steer that ever stood on 
hoof; multiply his meanness by 10, his 
stubbornness by 15, his strength by 40, 
his endurance by 50, and then add the 
products.” From this, if you know any- 
thing about “ ornery ” range steers, you 
will realize that the man who handles 
buffalo leads the strenuous life. 

During the loading, one bull so injured 
himself that he had to be killed; but, 
with this exception, everything went 
smoothly if slowly. The first day’s work 
resulted in 16 buffalo being loadéd, and 
it took four days to entrain 60 head— 
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Alberta. Fort Saskatchewan is on the 
main line of the Canadian Northern 
Railway, some 18 miles east of the City 
of Edmonton. All around Fort Sas- 
katchewan lie some of the most fertile 
lands in Canada and the town itself is 
quite a veteran among the towns of the 
West, having been for many years the 
headquarters of “G.” Division of the 
Royal North West Mounted Police. The 
town takes its name from being situated 
on the south bank of the Saskatchewan 
River. The present site of the Park has 
long been the favorite haunt of large 
numbers of elk and other big game, to 
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JUST AFTER UNLOADING.——Showing ‘‘King"’ in the immediate foreground to the right. 
Photo by J. A. ISMOND, Fort Saskatchewan. 





the majority having to be hauled into 
their places with block and tackle. The 
train left Ravalli on May 29 and good 
time was made. At Calgary one car con- 
taining 10 bulls was sent on to Banff, 
and a car from that place with seven of 
the Banff bulls was attached to the train 
which proceeded to Elk Park, where the 
buffalo will make their home. Elk Park, 
Island Lake Park or Astotin Lake Park, 
as it is variously called, has been recent- 
ly made a Government Game and Fishing 
Reserve. It is situated 12 miles east of 
the little town of Fort Saskatchewan, 


say nothing of the quantities and varie- 
ties of wild-fowl to be fond on the 
lake—a lake three miles long and more 
than a mile wide, containing many pike 
and other coarse fish. Chiefly through 
the efforts of Frank Walker, member of 
the Provincial Legislature for this dis- 
trict, the Canadian Government has set 
aside a tract of land four miles wide 
(which includes the lake) for a Govern- 
ment Game Reserve. During the past 
winter this has been fenced with 16 miles 
of wire fencing, eight feet high, with a 
strand of barbed wire nine inches above 
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this, with sturdy posts set one rod apart. 
The entrance is at the Fort Saskatchewan 
end of the Park, and here the Park 


Ranger will have his house. From Fort 
Saskatchewan to the Park an excellent 
road is being built and the old police post 
is likely to become a resort for tourists. 
As the Canadian Northern Railway runs 
within three miles of the Park, the bison 
were not unloaded at Fort Saskatchewan 
but at a place called Lamont. 

At Lamont elaborate preparations had 
been made to receive them. Pens of un- 
usual height and strength had been built 
leading into an oval-shaped corral, 350 
ft. long by 150 ft. wide, strongly fenced 
with posts two rods apart and woven 
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wire eight feet high. At the south end 
of this corral were bars to the lane, 150 
ft. wide, similarly fenced, which ran for 
three miles to the Park. A small party 
of the ever efficient R. N. W. M. P. were 
encamped close by, under the command 
of Major Strickland, and did excellent 
work in keeping the people back from 
the fences. Some 300 people were on 
hand to see the unloading of the buffalo 
—a typical Western crowd. And when 


you say a “ Western crowd,” you come 
pretty near saying a cosmopolitan crowd 
—all sorts and conditions of men: men 
who have seen things and men who have 
done things, tenderfeet and old-timers. 
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At 10:15 a. m. on June 1 the buffalo 
train arrived at Lamont. Throughout 
the previous night it had rained heavily 
and the morning was cold and cloudy. 
Also the mud of Lamont was rich, juicy 
and very clinging. All of which things 
had a somewhat depressing effect upon 
the spectator of a scene which was cer- 
tainly novel and unique. Nor was there 
anything inspiriting in the sight of the 
stock cars filled with the bison, tied and 
penned. 

The eye of a buffalo is full of expres- 
sion and sullen, slumbering fires. It was 
easy to imagine what those old bulls were 
thinking of the profane vulgar who 
crowded round the cars. Among the 
bulls was “ King ”—an old-timer, said to 
have been with Col. Cody’s Wild West 
show that toured the world. 

Horses had been provided for Michel 
Pablo and his five cow-punchers who 
were with him on the train. A welcome 
touch of picturesqueness was given to 
the comparatively prosaic nature of the 
affair by the goatskin “chaps,” silver 
spurs and typical cowboy regalia. It 
was a matter for regret that their horses 
were disgustingly docile, for their easy 
seat and “abandoned” style of riding 
would have been seen to great advantage 
on “bad” horses. 

The actual business of unloading was 
hard and tedious work. Eight bulls were 
in the first car and it took two hours to 
unload. Some of the buffalo came out 
easily, but the majority had to be roped 
and hauled out by main force—men on 
the roof of the car and at the sides prod- 
ding them with long poles. Once inside 
the wire corral, the animals paid little 
attention to the crowd and began to eat 
the new grass or the hay which was 
spread for them. They were very thirsty 
and drank greedily from the troughs, 
coming within three feet of the spec- 
tators. A few cows and bulls charged 
the corral fence, but to the disappoint- 
ment of themselves (and some of the 
people present) failed to break through. 
From the photos, it will be seen that the 
buffalo were in fairly good condition, al- 
though the fact that they had not finished 
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shedding their winter coats gave them 
a ragged appearance. The calves looked 
particularly well and were full of life, 
bounding about the corral with a gait 
that reminded one of a coyote, antelope 
and barn-yard calf combined. The ma- 
ture bison has a most deceptive gait, 
sometimes described as being clumsy- 
looking, but which in reality is a delight- 
fully easy trotting lope which gets over 
the ground very quickly. 

A striking feature in connection with 
the work of unloading, was the almost 
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to wander down the lane towards the 
Park, accompanied by Pablo and one of 
his men on horseback. 

Unloading started again at 4 a. m. 
Sunday and by noon the job was fin- 
ished. It was a repetition of the pre- 
vious day’s performance—the last bull 
to be taken out, however, creating a wel- 
come diversion by charging one of the 
cowboys. After dinner the animals were 
driven down the lane to the Park by 
Michel Pablo and his men, assisted by 
Mr. Simmons, the Park Ranger, and 

















CORRAL LEADING TO PARK THREE MILES DISTANT. 
Photo by J. A. ISMOND, Fort Saskatchewan. : 





complete silence of the bison. All the 
prodding and hauling, all the inane re- 
marks of the champion idiots who always 
come to the front in such a crowd, pro- 
voked no sound from the buffalo. Cer- 
tainly they kicked with their hind feet 
and hammered with their horns in a 
heart-souled manner, but there was no 
vain bellowing or noisy complaining. 
They kept their dignity and self-respect. 
By Saturday night 125 buffalo were in 
the corral, and, in view of the possible 
danger of a stampede, they were allowed 





others. Some of the bulls objected to 
being hustled, and one old chap provided 
the spectator with a few moments of 
healthy enjoyment when he turned and 
charged the scattering horsemen. At the 
entrance to the Park the leading bunch 
broke through the fence and ran west- 
ward, outside the Park. The riders went 
after them and with some difficulty 
rounded them up and brought them back, 
the country being very rough with scrub 
willows and poplars. The runaways 
were brought back just as the main herd 
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reached the Park. These also made a 
dash at the break in the fence, with the 
result that the whole herd had to be 
rounded up out of the timber and driven 
into the Park. One calf strayed away 
by himself but was brought back by 
Pablo’s riding into the timber and imi- 
tating the call of a buffalo cow. 

With the delivery of the herd at the 
Park, the first part of Pablo’s contract 
was ended. The rest of the herd, 
amounting to nearly three hundred head, 
will be shipped in August, when the cows 
that are now calving will be better able 
to stand the journey. One bison cow 
died on the trip, and her calf is being 
brought up on domestic cow’s milk by W. 
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Alton, a Lamont farmer. This calf is 
shown in the small photograph. 

Frank Walker, the sportsman member 
of the Provincial Legislature of Alberta, 
is to be congratulated on getting the buf- 
falo for Fort Saskatchewan Park; and 
even if some of the bison succeed in es- 
caping from the limits, it will but add an 
attraction to life in this part of the West. 
At the present time of writing I hear that 
one old bull has died and that three care- 
free bison are at large among the peace- 
ful and odoriferous inhabitants of the 
Galician settlement, but I am afraid they 
will soon again be placed behind the wire 
fence. Canada is bound to take good 
care of her bargain in buffaloes! 


A FAMOUS VERMONT FISHING RESORT. 


By HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 


See Frontispiece—page 102. 


Oh, Willoughby! beautiful water! 
Sweet is thy June-time charm. 

How often amid thy cool shadows 
I’ve sought for sweet rest and calm. 


How often upon thy blue bosom 
I’ve floated in days gone by, 

Ere life’s burdens pressed hard upon me 
Or sorrow had shadowed my eye. 


Oh, dear to my heart are your mountains, 
Your brooklets, your azure deep; 

For in sound of your silvery music 
The love of my youth lies asleep. 


Of the many picturesque sportsman 
resorts among the hills and valleys of 
Vermont, none can surpass Lake Wil- 
loughby. Situated in Orleans, one of 
our most northern counties, and adjoin- 
ing the little town of Westmore, it has 
a most delightful climate. Six miles in 
length, by about two miles wide, its 
southern half hemmed in by lofty moun- 
tains, its northern half bordered by fer- 
tile meadow farms, its waters fed by 
hundreds of tiny streams flowing from 
springs as clear and pure as crystal, it 
is each year becoming more and more 


the resort in the heated season of those 
who love the cool, green mountains and 
the azure waters. , 

A steamer makes several daily trips 
around the lake and the genial Captain, 
who has spent many years in this work, 


will tell the passengers over and over 


with never varying good-nature the tra- 
ditions of the spot—pointing out the 
rocky face of Mount Pisgah, which tow- 
ers 2,638 ft. above the lake, with an 
abrupt rocky face 700 ft. in height, on’ 
which may be seen the outlines of many 
pictures. There is Ben. Butler, seated 
in his arm-chair, his one eye plainly dis- 
tinguishable; a mammoth duck; and, a 
little further on, a hunter on one knee, 
with gun poised to shoot. At the base 
of the rocky face of'the mountain many 
flowers and plants are found that grow 
nowhere else in this northern region. 
The waters of the lake abound in fish 
—the most important being the muscal- 
longe. As soon as the season opens (May 
1) the shores are peopled with those 
who come to fish. There are some 200 
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cottages and camps about the lake, and 
during July and August every place is 
full. Vermont lakes are famed for the 
small number of accidents occurring on 
their waters. This lake, with its hun- 
dreds of campers every year, has never 
had but one—except the tradition that 
an Indian maiden met her death here in 
the early history of the country. 
Something like 20 years ago three men 
went out at night in a small boat to fish 
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like a diamond, and travelers from Eu- 
rope say that the far-famed lakes of 
Switzerland are no clearer than this— 
our American Lucerne. It is a great 
place for picnics, and hardly a day passes 
during the summer without a long string 
of teams from some other town coming 
trailing in, basket-laden and filled with 
pleasure seekers, who will sail on the 
lake, eat lunch under the trees and per- 
haps climb Mount Pisgah, from which 




















CRESCENT BEACH, LAKE WILLOUGHBY, ORLEANS COUNTY, VERMONT. 


Photo by E. A. WOLCOTT. 





for cusk. Near morning they accidental- 
ly over-balanced the boat, which turned 
bottom up. Neither of them could swim, 
and, weighted with their water-soaked 
overcoats, they stood small chance of 
keeping afloat till help arrived. Two of 
them clung to the boat until daylight and 
were rescued. The other went down in 
about 80 ft. of water, and it was several 
days before his body was found. 

On a clear August day the water is 


a famous view stretches away into the 
dim distance and from whence the snow- 
capped summits of the Presidential 
Range of the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire can be plainly seen on a clear 
day. High up on the mountain is a liv- 
ing spring and a Pulpit Rock, from 
which the venturesome like to dangle 
their heels in space. 

More and more the people of cities 
and towns are getting back to Nature 
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for rest and health, and these beauty 
spots of our country are calling to them 
to come and enjoy their pure air and 
water and their peaceful quiet. It is, in 
a manner, reversion to type. From the 
rush and whirl of present-day civiliza- 
tion, back to a life approximating the 
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simplicity of the primitive man—to fish, 
to hunt, to roam the woods, sail the 
waters and bask in the rays of the life- 
giving sun. These, if anything, will re- 
store unstrung nerves and weary brain 
and give renewed strength to fight on in 
life’s battle. 


HIS LIFE. 


By FRANK E. CHANNON. 


42 HE Great Orm’s Head lies 
on one side; the Little 
Orm’s Head on the other. 
A beautiful sweep of gold- 
en sands divides the two 
rocky headlands. The la- 
dies’ bathing machines are 
stowed up right under the little rock; 
the gentlemen’s seek the shelter of the 
bigger one. The intervening bay is oc- 
cupied by nursemaids and paddling chil- 
dren. ‘“ The Happy Valley” is located 
400 yards back of the little headland. 
All this is at Llandudno, North Wales. 
I know, because I have been there; and 
if the things hadn’t been there just as I 
tell you, why, the things that happened 
to me wouldn’t have happened at all, and 
I want to say right here, before I go any 
further, that I am a modest man—a very 
modest man—and, incidentally, I am a 
strong swimmer. These two virtues 
brought about a condition of affairs that 
even now, after ten years have passed 
away, I shudder to think about. 

Say! did you ever wear one of those 
English bathing — bathing — bathing — 
well, I swear, I scarce know what to call 
them. They are a small, a very small 
piece of rag, triangular in shape, and 
when you've got ’em on—well, you 
wouldn’t believe you had unless you look 
very closely. The bathing machine man 
gives them to you when you climb up 
the steps to go into his little hut on 
wheels; and I always lose mine as soon 
as I have disrobed and have to hunt 





around in hot haste for them, and then 
I generally find I have used them for a 
pocket-handkerchief and have tucked 
them away in my pocket, and, just as I 
have hold of my trousers and am search- 
ing frantically for them, the man outside 
yells: “Going!” and then there’s a sud- 
den lurch and a plunge forward and I go 
in the opposite direction, nearly staving 
in the flimsy little rear wall. Finally, 
after threatening to overturn several 
times, the ramshackle little hut comes to 
a stop, and then I hear the horse being 
unhooked and I know I am out in the 
briny. 

I fasten my petite fig leaf around me 
as best I can and cautiously open the 
door a bit and peep out. The sea is just 
lapping around the middle step, and it 
seems to me that the eye of every bather 
in the sea is fixed on my open door. I 
can’t take a header in and get through 
with my troubles, for there is only about 
18 inches of water; so, blushing pink 
from the topmost hair of my head down 
to the end of my big toe nail, I step gin- 
gerly down and stand about up to my 
knees in sea water. Then I wade fran- 
tically forward until I am out of my 
depth, and then I’m all right—for when 
it comes to swimming I want you to un- 
derstand that I am strictly in it. And 
that brings me to my story, for that’s 
the act when I was strictly in it and no 
error. 

It was a jim-dandy morning, and I 
hustled down to the bathing-machine 














quarter. The fellow in charge put me in 
No. 19. I had better luck than usual, 
and was all undressed and ready to step 
out when he began to haul the old hut 
into the sea. As soon as we stopped, I 
popped out, waded quickly forward and 
was out of my depth and swimming 
away in no time. 

There were a good many of those 
wretched jelly-fish floating around in- 
shore, but I got away from them as I 
swam out. Say! it was great out there; 
the sun was streaming down in fine style, 
and after a time I flung myself on my 
back and floated lazily. I guess I was 
out a good half mile. There were no 
other swimmers around and ! was having 
a good time, when I suddenly recollected 
that I had an engagement on the Es- 
planade at noon. I hated to go in, but 
the date was important; so I rolled over 
and struck out for the machines. They 
were dead behind me, but I had consid- 
erable of a time making them, for the 
tide seemed running strongly Atlantic- 
wards. I was considerably surprised, as 
I neared the beach, to notice that there 
were only seven machines drawn in, for 
when I had left there must have been at 
least a score. As I felt bottom under 
me, I waded hurriedly on—looking 
neither to the right nor left. Right ahead 
of me was my little bathinghouse, with 
the number painted in big black figures 
on the door—1g. I hustled up the steps 
and scrambled in, bolting the door after 
me. Barely was I inside, when I heard 
the horse being hooked up, and next mo- 
ment I was being pulled in. I looked 
around for my togs. 

Name of a Pipe! 
against? These things were not my 
clothes! I hastily picked up an armful 
of them. Rarebit nightmare! they were 
women’s clothes! The machine had 
stopped. I rapped frantically against the 
wall. Great guns! I heard the fool man 
unhooking the horse and going away. I 
ran to the door and opened it. I shut it 


What was I up 


with a bang and dropped nearly fainting 
on the sand-sprinkled floor. 


All around 
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me were women—women bathers. Like 
the kick of a mule the hideous truth 
dawned on me. I was at the women’s 
bathing beach! The out-running tide 
must have carried me down until I was 
opposite them, and then, like a fool, I 
had deliberately swum clean into the 
whole hornet’s nest of them. My clothes 
were in my bathing house, half a mile up, 
under the Great Orm’s Head. I was 
shut up here in a little four by six hut on 
wheels, with nothing but a flimsy rag 
and a whole outfit of women’s clothes. 
The attendant was gone. Presently the 
owner of these clothes would come 
clamoring at the door for admittance. 
Then what should I do? As I turned 
over the question in my mind, the per- 
spiration fairly ran down me, in such an 
agony of mind was I. And then, in the 
midst of my distress, I heard voices out- 
side—women’s voices! 

“Yes, this is mine, I’m sure—the 
man’s drawn it up, though.” 

“It’s No. 19—that’s right—where’s 
the key?” another voice said. 

“QO! I haven’t the key—I didn’t lock 
it; it bolts from the inside,” the first 
voice replied. 

Then they pattered up the steps and 
pushed at the door. I had bolted it, 
thank God! 

“Why, I can’t open it—how funny!” 
announced the first speaker. 

“ Here—let me try,” chimed in her 
companion. 

There was a vigorous shove. I had 
the door well braced with my shoulder, 
for I was taking no chances with the 
bolt ; but I saw it was a time for action; 
it was useless to prolong the agony. 

“ Lady—ladies,” I stammered, but I 
got no further. There was a scream 
from without and a smothered exclama- 
tion of “ MAN!” much as if they had 
cried “ Wild beast! ” 

“‘ Lady—ladies,” I commenced again, 
but they were gone. I heard the patter 
of their stockinged feet upon the sand. I 
was desperate. I seized the skirt that 
was on the bench. I held it up skillfully 
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before me, with the waist part tucked 
under my chin. I unbolted the door and 
stood forth. Ten paces away stood a 
couple of scared looking girls. I was 
bold; I was resolute. I waved my arm 
towards them, with a gesture that was 
intended to be reassuring; I smiled a 
sickly smile over the top of the blue serge 
skirt. “I—it’s a mistake—” I began, 
but I never got further. There was a 
sudden jolt and jar from the rear; the 
bathing box seemed to draw away from 
under me. I heard a man’s voice call: 
“Get up!” and next moment I was 
sprawling at full length on the sands. I[ 
waited not a second. I sprang to my 
feet. I cast the blue serge skirt from me 
and I ran. I ran as I never ran before. 
Talk about your Deerfoot! Talk about 
your Duffy! Why, man alive, they 
wouldn’t have been in it. I was chain 
lightning! In and out amongst the nurse 
girls and babies I darted. I flew past the 
wheel-chair men and donkey boys. I broke 
full into the midst of a real American nig- 
ger troop. I stayed for nothing—cared for 
nothing. I heard cries and shouts be- 
nind me, but on I sped, until before me 
loomed the men’s bathing beach, and 
then I wheeled and plunged into the sea. 
I struck out madly. I was Leander, By- 
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ron and Captain Webb all in one. I 
swam as if the Devil were at my heels. 
At a racing overhand stroke I headed for 
the Isle of Man, and it was not until al- 
most exhausted that I flung myself on 
my back and rested. 

Far away the two rocky headlands 
loomed up. I was safe! 

Then slowly and carefully I swam un- 
til opposite the Great Orm’s Head, when 
I turned, and with beating heart, not 
knowing what reception I was to meet 
with, I headed back for the beach. The 
excitement was, however, apparently all 
over, and unnoticed I reached my own 
little No. 19 and scrambled in. I dressed 
and was drawn up, and presently, clothed 
and in my right mirtd, I sallied forth and 
walked up the Esplanade, and as I walked 
I heard people talking of how a madman 
had escaped from a near-by asylum, and 
had chased the lady bathers off their 
beach, and how he was now supposed to 
be at large, hiding in the country back 
of the Great Head. 

Now, when I go in bathing at English 
seaside resorts, you can bet your bottom 
dollar that I am exceedingly careful to 
make full note of the difference between 
the Men’s and the Women’s bathing 
beaches. 


PEACE. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


The morning is too fair for words! 

I hear the whirr of humming-birds. 
Outlined against the green hills, stand 
The Jerseys in the pasture-land. 

No sign of man, or moving load, 
Along the stretch of dust-brown road. 
Only a wood-chuck rears his head 
From out the half-grown clover bed; 
Till, startled by some far-off sound, 
He drops to burrow underground. 

A spicy breath the breezes hold, 
Gathered from nearby marigold. 
Beyond the bridge the sluggish stream 
Moves slowly, where the cardinals gleam, 


While, their bright torches to espy, 
Darts, back and forth, the dragon-fly. 
And, farther, down the woods, the green 
Of guarding hemlock lines the scene. 
O! sunny summer morn of calm! 
Touching the heart like healing balm; 
Smoothing the fissures from the scars 
Of life’s inevitable jars; 

Bringing from where lost memories lie, 
The childhood prayer, the lullaby ; 
And baring to the soul the worth 

Of skies that arched above its birth, 
Until the Past with Present blends, 
And God and Man alike seem friends! 

















HIGH TIDE OR THE AFTERMATH. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR.—In Three Parts.—Part III. 
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CONFEDERATE ARTILLERYMAN, 
Richmond Howitzers. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


CHAPTER V.—The Third Day.—High Tide. 


HE vital hour of the Great Contest 

was at hand. For ninety minutes’ 

three hundred field artillery had 
been blazing away at each other across 
a mile of intervening plain; over fields 
already red, yet which were to be more 
thickly strewn than before with dead 
and wounded. At its height Gen. Long- 
street, whose judgment disapproved of 
the assault that was to follow, handed 
Capt. Paige a pencilled order to his 
Chief of Artillery. 

“Take that to Col. Alexander,” said 
he. “ When our fire is at its best, he can 
decide if it is proper for Gen. Pickett 
to advance the infantry.” 

Paige galloped along the line of belch- 
ing batteries, to where Alexander was 
anxiously watching the effect of his fire 
on the enemy ; delivered the order; then 
back to the crouching lines of infantry, 
waiting quietly until their time should 
come. He dismounted, left his horse 
and asked to be allowed to join the Vir- 
ginians as a volunteer. 

“Fall in anywhere, Captain Paige,” 
said Gen. Armistead, commander of the 
brigade. “Glad to have met you. As 
you are at present unattached, I suppose 
you are not particular.” 

So Will took his station at discretion, 
while Armistead, turning to his youthful 
color bearer, pointed at the still flaming 
crest of Cemetery Ridge, wreathed in 
smoke across the mile wide valley. 

“Yonder is the place for our battle 
flag, my boy!” said he. 


“Tf I live, it shall go there, General! And Paige recognized in the enthusiastic 
youngster the 16-year-old grandson of an ex-President of the United States, 
who stood to his word, indeed, while life remained, as did his unfortunate 


superior. 





All morning Capt. Paige had ridden here and there, assisting in carrying out, 
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under Longstreet, the Commander in 


Chief’s preliminary arrangements for 
the great assault. A rumor was circu- 
lating among the Confederates that 
General Lee would, if necessary, send 
every available man across that death 
valley, rather than fail to carry the Fed- 
eral position. Like the final assault of 
the Imperial Guard at Waterloo, it was 
felt that great things were about to hap- 
pen, Men’s nerves were highly keyed, 
as if, when, forty-eight years earlier, the 
fate of an Empire hung on the result. 

Stuart was up at last; but, being far 
round to the Confederate left, beyond 
Culp’s- Hill, Will deemed himself justi- 
fied to fall in where hot work was at 
hand and where there was also a likeli- 
hood of—to himself he owned it !—be- 
ing nearer the old stone house on the 
Emmittsburg Road. 

“Tn an hour like this,’ he thought, 
“why should I be jealous? She evi- 
lently loves Beall. It would have been 
slaughtering a defenceless foe to have 
run him through last night. Should we 
meet today, in the fore front of actual 
battle—well, it might be different.” 

The guns in the Cemetery suddenly 
ceased firing. This was followed by a 
general cessation all along the ridge. 
Were the Union artillerists sick of the 
stupendous duel, now more than an 
hour old? or was their ammunition 
running short? 

A courier from the artillery chief gal- 
loped up to Gen. Pickett. His message 
read: “ General :—Now is your time, if 
ever; or my ammunition may not hold 
out to support you properly. 

(Signed) “ ALEXANDER.” 


An expectant hum ran along the Con- 
federate line, as Pickett carried the note 
to Longstreet, who, seated on a frag- 
ment of fence, was anxiously surveying 
the Federal position through his glass. 
The corps commander read it, but said 
nothing. 

“ Sir,” said Pickett, “I am about to 
lead my division forward.” 

Knowing it had to be, Longstreet re- 
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turned the order and turned away his 
head. Gen. Pickett saluted and rode to 
his station. A moment later, the long 
grey lines emerged from behind the 
shattered crest of woods along Semi- 
nary Ridge, and swept easily down the 
gentle incline into the open zone of death 
beyond. Longstreet turned to his near- 
est aides. “See to their supports,” he 
ordered; then to himself, “they are 
likely to need them all, and more.” To 
another he added: “ Have Col. Alexan- 
der follow with the most available of 
his guns.” 

At the Emmittsburg Road, the Mul- 
lenberg House divided the advancing 
battle lines, but Will failed to see any 
signs of human life within. “TI hope 
Beall saw to it that she—that they are 
placed in safety, after the withdrawal of 
our pickets this morning.” 

Shrapnel and cannister now tore the 
Confederate ranks, as the batteries in 
the Cemetery and on Round Top were 
run forward and again opened. When 
Pickett’s lines drew nearer, crashing 
volleys of musketry withered their 
front; to which the Confederates re- 
plied, as their advancing centre drew 
nearer and nearer to the blue-coated 
front, crouching behind stone wall or 
rail breast works, where rose the fatal 
clump of trees marking the Federal cen- 
tre, towards which the Virginians con- 
tinually pressed. 

Where the final collision took place, 
the carnage on either side was terrible. 
To the assaulting force it spelled repulse 
—disaster. From every point—front 
and flanks—men in blue were rushed 
towards the threatened angle, where the 
Virginians had at last penetrated the 
Federal centre. 

Under those trees, men in grey, lying 
down, crouching, kneeling, and stand- 
ing, were loading, firing, stabbing and 
being stabbed—striving to hold on till 
the supports, which failed somehow to 
arrive, should appear. Crashes, yells, 
cheers, curses and groanings infinite in- 
termingled, as if Bedlam had’ broken 
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‘loose at sight of Hell. The clubbed 
musket, the bloody bayonet, the vomiting 
pistol were at their busiest. An utter dis- 
regard of life, a brute ferocity—the one 
dominant purpose to kill, even while 
being slain—to exterminate, to conquer 
—these reigned. 

But the yells dwindled and the cheers 
increased. True to his word, however, 
the young color bearer planted his battle 
flag on the furthest apex of the stone 
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thought Will, strangely humorous with 
himself—*“ even—with Stephen.” 

An invisible blow, followed by a sting- 
ing sensation, tore away his grip as a 
shell splinter reft him of his good sword. 
Was that all? Why did his vision cloud, 
his mind thicken, and his whole physical 
being sicken, as of one done to death? 

Blurred figures surged, pushed, stabbed 
indiscriminately. He sank down, still 
clutching the shivered flag-staff in his 








“As the young color bearer fell backward, Paige, drunk with the prevailing fury, 
seized the blood-smeared staff.’’ 





wall, near where today rests the bronze 
scroll and memorial, bearing so many 
names of either side who did honor to 
American manhood, there and then, with 
their lives. Thus far he carried it, but no 
further. When he fell, gasping, Paige, 
drunk with the prevailing fury, seized 
the blood-smeared staff, and at the in- 
stant saw Beall before him, a smoking 
pistol in his hand. “ Now, I'll be even,” 


other hand. The fury of the whole battle 
seemed to enter and fill his brain as with 
overpowering thunder. “ Did I get even 
with Stephen?—or he with me?” was 
the final jingle, with which consciousness 
harried his poor mind for many hours. 
Nearby lay Armistead and many others 
in blue and grey. 

The event was over; the vital hour 
past. The ebb-tide was beginning to set, 
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and—the morrow was the Fourth of 
July. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Aftermath.—Thirty-five Years Later. 


An elderly, prosperous looking man, 
using a cane and wearing a half-empty 
sleeve, left his carriage on one of the 
driveways of the Gettysburg Memorial 
Park one mellow afternoon, when the 
sun, then low in the west, was softening 
its noontide splendor into a ball of hazy 
red. His spare figure, embrowned red- 
dishness of feature and a measured stiff- 
ness of gait were probably the ear-marks 
of a Civil War veteran, though it might 
have been something — anything — else. 
Looking on the serried rows of small 
white grave-stones, interspersed with 
statelier memorials here and there, all 
along the memorable ridge, where the 
brunt of battle had once borne most 
heavily, from Culp’s Hill to the Round 
Tops and beyond, he shook his head re- 
flectively. Then, turning towards the op- 
posing low crest of Seminary Ridge and 
the old Emmittsburg Road between— 
now peaceful and pastoral enough—he 
marked the general dearth of post- 
humous memorials, as contrasted with 
those parts of the battlefield once held by 
the victors. 

“Best so—best so perhaps, after all,” 
he concluded. “Let our deeds speak for 
us in history. We need not feel ashamed 
there, however wise the result that disap- 
pointed us has proved.” 

A woman, soberly garbed, was deposit- 
ing some flowers on a grave within the 
confines of the old cemetery. Apparent- 
ly it had been a private plot. - 

The elderly man looked after her as 
she passed and seemed vaguely per- 
plexed. Presently he walked by the dec- 
orated tombstone and read thereon the 
following words: 

*¢In memory of Stephen R. Beall, Captain in 
the —th Regt. U. S. Vols. (Pennsylvania Buck- 
tails). Born Feb. 9th, 1839. Died July 34d, 
1863.’’ 


**Home they brought him slain with spears.’’ 
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The quotation from Tennyson seemed 
to supply the elderly man, as by a com- 
prehensive flash, with whatever to his 
memory had been wanting before. He 
appeared to have received an unexpected 
shock. 

“Must be the same,” he muttered, wip- 
ing his face with a generous silk ban- 
danna. “I thought she looked vaguely 
familiar. So, he died. Well, well. I was 
a week in a Federal hospital ward, be- 
fore I knew who or where I was. Could 
they have already been married? She 
looks like a widow. Thirty-five years! 
and still wearing his weeds. She must 
have liked him powerful well. Will she 
know me? Probably not.” 

He followed slowly after, his hired 
carriage having gone to the sta- 
tion for another fare. The woman paused 
near the High Tide memorial and gazed 
at the open bronze volume marking the 
fated spot where the farthest Confeder- 
ate advance was stayed. He, drawing 
nearer, saw that her mind was busier 
than her eyes. Presently she looked 


about, as if in quest of some- 
thing. that did not definitely shape 
itself, in memory alone, and_ he 


saw his chance. “ The place is too or- 
derly by far,” he suggested. “They have 
cultivated and memorialized the true look 
of it clean away.” 

Her first stare at him absorbed itself 
in a vague, troubled expression. But, 
while she bowed in civil acknowledg- 
ment, a springy step sounded on the 
gravel, and a young man in a naval offi- 
cer’s fatigue cap and coat rounded the 
monument. “Ah, there, Father!’ he 
called out briskly, notwithstanding a pal- 
lid thinness, denoting recent illness. 
“Found you at last. I have news from 
Washington. Senator Fairfax wishes you 
to—” He. suddenly lowered his tone. 
“What ails the lady?’ he queried, in- 
stinctively polite, yet curious. 

“The lady” had clasped her hands and 
was gazing at the youth in a way some- 
what discomposing, even to an Annapolis 
graduate, just home on sick leave from 
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the Philippines and the battle of Manila 
Bay. She advanced a step; then hesitat- 
ed, regarding him wistfully. “Are you— 
are you—” she began, when the elderly 
man, doffing his generously proportioned 
soft slouch hat, bowed low. 

“Pardon me,” he interposed. “ Am I 
fortunate in thinking that my son’s feat- 
ures recall other days? That is, if I have 
the pleasure of speaking to—er—a—”’ 
And there he stranded. 

“ His son!” she softly ejaculated ; then 
a faint pink color almost rejuvenated her 
worn face, as she remembered: her man- 
ners. “I am Miss Mullenberg. I sup- 
pose you must be—” Again she fal- 
tered, her eyes wandering wistfully from 
the old face to that which so closely re- 
sembled what the old face had been, when 
last she saw it a generation before. 

“Then she did not marry!” was the 
elderly man’s first thought. “ Yes,” he 
said aloud; “I am Will Paige. This is 
my oldest boy and namesake. His broth- 
er Howell is with the Rough Riders at 
Santiago.” 

“Are you in Congress? ”—noticing 
the franked envelope that had been hand- 
ed the elderly man by his son. 

“Yes. After the Surrender, I went 
West, studied law, took up ranching in 
Texas, went into politics and now live 
mostly in Washington. My wife died, 
years back. She was a Wyatt from the 
tidewater region. They also had gone 
West to rebuild their fortunes, after the 
general breakup in the late sixties.” 

Seeing that she was still strangely agi- 
tated, Senator Paige turned to his son, 
who was regarding all this in silent cu- 
Tiosity. “ Miss Mullenberg is an old and 
valued friend, Will,” said he. “ When 
last we saw each other this peaceful land- 
scape was more like what Howell is 
probably facing now, or you, possibly, at 
Cavite under Dewey—eh, lad?” 

The Congressman glanced about him 
curiously. 

“Tf,” he continued “they placed this 
monument where Armistead fell, Dick 
Garnett must have been killed yonder— 
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he led the second line. We were in the 
first. Little Bob Tyler, our color bearer, 
was shot somewhere about that laurel 
bush. Then—” 

“Was that where you took up what 
was left of the battle flag, Father?” 
asked the young man, looking about him 
rather blankly at the now utterly peace- 
ful surroundings. 

“ M-m-m, I reckon so,” returned Paige, 
indifferently enough; for he was trying 
to locate something for Miss Mullen- 
berg’s information. “Ah, yes! There, 
or thereabouts, was Cushing’s battery. 
On your side he was, my dear lady. We 
were at The Point together, hardly five 
years previous to 63. Just before I lost 
consciousness I saw Captain Beall—let 
me see. He must have been about here— 
I think.” 

“Yes, yes—where?” Miss Mullenberg 
spoke eagerly. “ Your remembrance con- 
firms my own. We picked him up here 
the next day.” 


“Then, you remained?” Senator 
Paige glanced significantly towards 
where the old Mullenberg House had so 
long stood. 


“Yes, in the cellars.” She shuddered 
mildly at the memory. “It was an aw- 
ful, horrible experience. I have never 
quite gotten over it, I think. Every 
Third of July I place flowers on poor 
Steve’s grave. It seems to bring it all 
back—all back.” 

Young Paige had walked on ahead, 
for his father was in no mood for Con- 
gressional affairs—leaving the two old 
friends to follow together at will. 

When they repassed the flower- 
wreathed grave in the old family plot, 
the Senator was moved, he hardly knew 
why, to say: “Capt. Beall was a very 
brave man—a gallant soldier. You must 
have loved him devotedly. I had long 
supposed you were married—” 

“ Married!” Miss Mullenburg stared. 
“To whom, pray?” 

“To Capt. Beall—for we did not 
know but that he had recovered.” 


The faded, yet sweet face still stared. 
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Perhaps five seconds of silence ensued 
before he realized how very pale she had 
grown. He put out a hand, as if to 
deprecate aught but sympathy with her 
sorrow, when she again flushed to the 
verge of prettiness, but shrank away 
from his touch. Then she exclaimed: 
“How could you! He was my half 
brother, the son of Judge Beall, my dead 
mother’s first husband.” 

The Senator from Texas stared so 
hard in his turn that Miss Mullenberg, 
blushing a still livelier red, for the in- 
stant renewed her youth. Will Junior, 
looking back, began to think his honor- 
able father and this lady were astonish- 
ing each other strangely. “If this keeps 
on,” he thought, “I would better skip.” 
And he did—for a time. 

Miss Mullenberg finally added, though 
she lowered her eyes: “I have often 
wondered why you two quarreled. His 
father died when Steve was a baby. Two 
years later my mother married again.” 

The Senator appeared to be trying to 
swallow his Adam’s apple. He still 
stared, but spoke not. 

“He was the best of half brothers. 
Afterwards I used to wonder if you 
knew, or why you quarreled that first 
night—” 

“T did not know,” Paige explained. 
“T see now. I was a fool, even for a 
man in love.” Then he stopped. What 
could he say? The pathos of the situa- 
tion was simply too much even for a 
senator to mollify by talk, except pos- 
sibly in one way. Had he known, prior 
to Sumter or Gettysburg, would she— 
would he have, in the long run, been bet- 
ter off? Afterwards Fate had not been 
unkind to the man; it usually is not. But 
to the woman—helpless and unoffend- 
ing; long enduring and faithful; had not 
the mills of the gods ground exceeding 
small? What had been meted out to this 
passive, patient, blameless victim? He 
looked at the slender figure, still rejuve- 
nated by an expression which the long 
lapse of years had not made unintelligi- 
ble to him, and in an instant he made up 
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his mind. Then only the senatorial 
tongue was loosened, and he rapidly 
made up for the unforgetable (was it 
also unforgivable?) silence, wherein both 
had grown old. 

“In the West we lived rapidly,” he 
said. “ One does forget much in so busy 
a life as mine had to be. Yet there 
are things I never entirely ceased to re- 
member—things vital, revivable. Are 
the results already and entirely fixed? 
As relates to you and me—are they ir- 
revocable?” 

Her color again rose, but she gave 
him her hand; for there was a pathetic 
meaning in his look that meant—every- 
thing. But at this juncture, back came 
Will Junior in a new hired carriage, and 
they all got in together. Caroline, not- 
ing the son’s solicitude in aiding his 
father’s rheumatic steps, warmed to- 
wards the lad. “ They, too, have cause 
to remember this fatal field,” she 
thought. After that she was particularly 
affable to the young man when they 
drove round the park and finally back to 
the little town. 

That night the two old friends sat 
rather late in the hotel piazza, the full 
moon shining as it had on those long ago 
nights when the nearby slopes were red 
and corpse strewn. Towards midnight 
an unusual stir was noticeable below. 
Presently up hurried young Will, highly 
excited. 

“Cervera is smashed, Father!” he 
cried. “ Special cable. I want to whoop. 
Hold me. Can’t you give us the old 
Rebel yell?” 

“ We had enough of that in these parts 
thirty-five years ago, son,” remarked the 
Senator, peaceably enough. “ But this is 
surely good news, Will. And on the an- 
niversary of—” He looked at Miss Mul- 
lenberg, who glanced at the half empty 


sleeve. “ Well, well. Thank God for a 
united country! I hope Howell is all 
right.” 


“T have a letter from him, but it is old. 
Says they are fighting their way through , 
the scrub from Guantanamo. 


Rough 
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Riders are in it. Say, isn’t How. a lucky 
dog? Wish I was there!” 

The Senator roared. Miss Mullen- 
berg smiled, somewhat sadly. 

“You selfish scamp,” quoth the Pater. 
“Want all the fun yourself? You had 
your share of glory and malaria in Ma- 
nila Bay. Give poor Howell some show, 
won't you?” 

But to Caroline there was something 
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down again—eager for more particulars 
from the seat of war. The two were 
again alone together. 

“TI found it on his body when we took 
him home,” said she. ‘‘ Much of it must 
have been written on that—that night 


before he fell. Poor Steve! If he—if 
you had only known!” 
“IT know now, Caroline. He, let us’ 


hope, has long known all that it is given 














“That night the two old friends sat rather late in the hotel piazza." 





inexplicably painful in this joking with 
possible calamity. Presently she rose, 
passed through an open door at their 
backs ; but presently returned and placed 
in the older man’s hand a small time- 
worn note book, filled with hasty pencil- 
lings, some of which were all but illegi- 
ble. 


The young man had already gone 


the dead to know. It was a glorious 
death. Let me atone for my long blind- 
ness by helping you to treasure his mem- 
ory while we both live.” 

Over this faded message from their 
past—this voice from the dead—his one 
hand found a resting place in both of 
hers. Cheers and enthusiasm continued 
below. The Senator from Texas re- 
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mained strangely oblivious, though his 
name was called more than once for the 
inevitable “Speech! speech!” which 
senators, beyond: lesser lights, are sup- 
posed always to be primed with. 

Will Junior, sent by a committee to see 
what the matter was, wrote to his brother 
next day after this fashion: ‘“ When I 
got back in that up-stairs portico, what 
do you think the Pater was up to? Tak- 
ing the measure of the lady’s finger—no 
easy job for a one-handed man—for a 
ring! A wedding ring! I know, for I 
am to see the Tiffanys, and in a week 
you may look for cards. Oh, How.! 
Think! After thirty-five years! But you 
will like her—I do. The Pater looks 
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now as I never saw him look since Moth- 
er’s death nine years ago. And she— 
Miss Mullenberg—well, she is all right. 
Can I say more?” He could and did 
both before and after, to the tune of sev- 
eral pages or more, but it was much to 
the same purpose. 

The Senator made no public speech 
that night. To be rid of Will, he sent 
his son. “Talk Dewey and Old Glory 
and Santiago to ’em,” he said. “ We, 
this night, are too far back in the sixties 
to either walk or talk Spanish tonight. 
God bless you, son. Go and—don’t come 
back.” 

Will Junior went. 
mained. 


Will Senior re- 


THE END. 


ON THE WEST YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


UGUST has come round on 
the calendar once more, 
and the 12th—known the 
world over as the opening 
day of the red-grouse sea- 
son and so keenly waited 
for by sportsmen on both 

sides of the broad Atlantic—is now a 

reality. The moors are purple with their 

bright covering of heather and the guns 
ring out on all the shootings from York- 
shire to the north of Bonnie Scotland. 

For the first few days the dogs have done 

their share of work; but now the grouse 

are driven by “drivers” to the guns, 
who are stationed in the peat-sod shelters 
called “ butts,” and the shooting is fast 
and furious. It requires a steady eye and 
hand to. stop the leader of a “ pack” of 
grouse,.as they swing down-wind over 
the butts or stone walls which shelter the 
gunners, for the birds come at 60 miles 
an. hour. with the breeze in their tail 
feathers—hitting the ground a resound- 
ing whack when they fly into the danger 
zone.of a charge of No. 5s. 

Let us cross the “herring pond” and 





take part in a day’s grouse driving on 
one of the west Yorkshire moors, which 
are second to none for good sport and 
good-fellowship amongst the shooters. 
The morning has broken fine and clear, 
as the wagonette comes round to the 
Hall door, where the guns—five in num- 
ber—are ready for the fray, smoking the 
morning pipes and all eager for a crack 
at the birds. 

We pile guns, gun cases, and cartridge 
bags into the vehicle, then follow suit 
ourselves, and the two brown horses 
swing off down the rdad, en route for 
our destination. The entire party con- 
sists of five shooters and four ladies, and 
any of the latter can hold a gun straight 
and stop a grouse, when their male ad- 
mirers let them take a shot or two dur- 
ing a drive. The hard limestone road 


gives place to a rougher and stonier state 
of affairs, as we begin the long ascent 
towards the hills, necessitating a lighten- 
ing of the wagonette, which means that 
we walk up the worst bits of road, to ease 
the horses. 

At last we reach better going and after 
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a sharp trot of a couple of miles we ar- 
tive at the Keeper’s cottage, which stands 
on the outskirts of the moor. Here we 
find the “drivers” —ten in number— 
awaiting our arrival; so we disembark 
ourselves and our battery, the horses 
meanwhile being led off to the stable. 
The Keeper and his men pick up the 
guns and cartridge bags, not forgetting 
the large luncheon baskets, and we walk 
on to the luncheon hut—a small iron- 
roofed, two-roomed structure, near the 
centre of the moor. Here the drivers 
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one really can never tell how the birds 
will come; so, after allowing another Io 
minutes for the drivers to get around, I 
whistle up Don, the Clumber spaniel, and 
stroll off to No. 5. The butts are some 
70 yards apart and I can plainly see my 
neighbor on the left of me in the line. 
The old dog flops down, panting, be- 
hind the butt, for the sun is warm, and 
I slip a couple of shells into the hammer- 
less 12-bore; then lay it-on the heather- 
covered top of the butt in front of me, 
and, blowing the last few puffs of the 
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leave us, for they have to make a long 
détour to get to the ground which they 
will cross for the first drive of the day. 
Guns are got out of their cases and 
cartridge bags filled from the main sup- 
plies; then we draw for places in the 
butts, each one of which bears a number ; 
thus, no favoritism can be shown in the 
choice of positions. The numbers are 
shaken up in a hat and I draw No. 5, the 
end butt of the line—which does not au- 
gur any too well for much shooting, but 


morning pipe, await the turn of events. 
Ahead of me is a long stretch of purple 
heather, fading away into the distance, 
where a dark hill rises above the lower 
ground. To my left the ground slopes 
upward to another hill, looking dark and 
grim in comparison to the brighter 
heather below. The drivers have gone 
behind the hill, away in front of me, and 
will walk in line, waving their flags— 
driving all birds toward the butts as they 
go. Away below me I can see a solitary 
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figure on some rocks—a “ stop” (placed 
there to turn back any birds that may 
attempt to swing off from the danger 
zone ahead). The drivers should have 
got around by now; so I must keep a 
sharp lookout ahead. 

Suddenly, in the distance, I see fast- 
moving specks which rapidly draw near- 
er and I stow the pipe hastily away and 
pick up the gun. As they swiftly come 
towards me, the specks develop into 
grouse, flying quickly—straight for my 
position. I crouch a little lower in the 
butt, and as they swing up within 40 
yards, I pull on the leading bird, which 
crumples up in mid-air as I swing onto 
another as they pass. It also gets a dose 
of No. 5s, and I snap in two more shells, 
feeling quite elated with a right and left 
to start the ball rolling. On both sides 
of me the sharp Crack! crack! crack! 
of smokeless powder heralds the fact that 
the others are getting their share of the 
shooting, and I can now and then see a 
bird fall when the little puffs of smoke 
appear. They are coming in earnest now 
and I keep a bright lookout. Here come 
three single birds, flying high and fast; 
I manage to stop the leader, but clean 
miss the last one, as they whizz swiftly 
over and behind me. 

An interval, and nothing stirs. Then a 
big pack comes into view—finally flying 
between myself and my neighbor below 
me. I fire one shot and drop a bird, 
while he pulls down a brace in work- 
manlike style as they pass. Another in- 
terval; then I can see the drivers in the 
distance, so the birds have evidently all 
come on. As I speculate whether to go 
out and let Don hunt up the slain, I hear 
the shouting of the men and swing round 
in time to drop two birds from a small 
pack, which had lain low until almost 
trodden upon. The men come on and 
nothing more rises, so I give the old dog 
the word to go and soon have my three 
brace retrieved in good style. 

The others have outshot me in this 
first drive, owing to No. 5 being an out- 
side position, and we total up the slain to 
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28 brace—the best single score being 6 
brace. Another drive follows this one, in 
which 26% brace are brought to bag; 
then we adjourn to the hut for luncheon. 

After the meal is over, pipes and cigars 
are lit, while the drivers go to take up 
another position, from which to com- 
mence the third drive of the day. This 
time we are sheltered behind a rough, 
loosely built stone wall, the different po- 
sitions being indicated by a white paint 
mark and also many empty shells lying 
round—the result of other good days at 
the same places. Again I watch the pur- 
ple ground ahead of me, for it is time 
something was doing. As I sit on a 
portable seat and scan the hills around 
me, I see, far up above, the dark figure 
of a Peregrine falcon, as he flies in cir- - 
cles, getting ever higher and higher. 
Hard as he and his kind are on the young 
grouse, yet I would not shoot were he 
within range ; for the owner of the moor 
preserves the falcons as a link with the 
wild things that are now so scarce 
amongst the English hills. 

The breeze has now dropped, and, as 
I turn my eyes from the slowly moving 
speck in the sky, I see the familiar shapes 
scudding: toward me over the heather. 
The gun comes up, and, as I press the 
trigger, down comes one of the leading 
birds and I manage to hit another very 
hard as they fly behind me. He sails on 
for a hundred yards, leaving a cloud of 
feathers in the air; then towers suddenly 
straight upwards and falls with a crash— 
stone dead. Birds hit in the lungs do 
this, and the towering process is said to 
be on account of the difficulty they have 
in drawing breath, when so hit, though I 
believe other theories have also been put 
forward in explanation of the same thing. 

I wait for a short time, but nothing 
moves across the landscape, till a brown 
object catches my eye on a pile of rocks 
and stones some 30 yards beyond the 
wall. I make out the quick movements 
of a stoat, and, knowing his fiendish lust 
for killing at any and all times, I end his 
days with a charge of No. 5s, so the birds 
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will have one enemy the less. I hear a 
low whistle from above me and look up 
as I slip in another shell, in time to see a 
pack right at me—which, but for the 
timely warning of the gun above, would 
have taken me unawares. As it is, I aim 
and pull ahead of the leading bird. A 
ball of reddish brown comes whirling 
down and then another follows suit, tes- 
tifying to straight powder. They come 
pretty fast now in smallish lots and I 
manage to stop 3% brace. 
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noon is waning—we go to the fourth and 
last drive. The birds are driven from 
some rough ground, composed of heath- 
er, rocks and coarse bent grass. Some 
are already flying in for their evening 
feed on the young heather, so we quickly 
get to our places. The drive is soon over 
and 24% brace are added to the grand 
total. The beaters appear; the birds are 
all safely gathered and put in the game 
baskets, and we return to the hut, where 
a cart is in waiting to take the total bag 
of 110 brace to the Keeper’s cottage. The 




















“As they come swiftly toward me, the specks develop into grouse—fiying straight for my position."’ 





As the drivers appear, a sparrow hawk 
sails over pretty high up; but, knowing 
his fondness for game, and that his kind 
are plentiful, I take a pull at him and 
he comes whirling down, with a broken 
wing, savage with claws and beak when 
one of the drivers goes to pick him up. 
I let Don retrieve the slain; then walk 
over to investigate the other scores. The 
= is 31 brace—the best drive of the 

ay. 

After a short interval—for the after- 


evening is now coming on apace; so, 
after a last slight snack of the remains of 
lunch, the horses are hitched up and we 
bowl along through the cool evening air 
for home—where, after changing our 
shooting toggery for the more congenial 
evening dress, we do ample justice to an 
excellent dinner. After which, amid the 
blue clouds from cigars and pipes, we 
discuss the day’s sport, as we sit com- 
fortably ensconced in the easy smoke- 
room chairs. 








BRANDING CATTLE IN THE FAR WEST. 


By WILDER ANTHONY. 


WO or three times each year the 
ranchers and cattle owners in the 
West take account of stock and 
brand all calves and unbranded cattle 
which may be among their own. These 
are the increase of their herds. The only 
way in which cattle can be distinguished 
is by the brand; it is the one and only 
proof of ownership. 
There was a 


ly called, ready in his hand. Watching 
his chance, he will, with a single swift 
toss, catch the animal he wants by the 
hind-legs, and, taking a turn of the rope 
around his saddle-horn, touch his horse 
with the spurs. Instantly the trained 
cow pony responds. With a single jerk, 
the steer or heifer is thrown on its side 
and then dragged out of the herd to a 

place where the 





time, not so long 
ago, when the 
round-up was 
held on the open 
prairie — usual- 
ly many miles 
from any habi- 
tation. Civiliza- 
tion, however, 
has changed all 
this. Now the 
bulk of the 
branding is done 
in corrals or 
fenced pastures, 
within easy dis- 
tance of the 
home ranch. 
After the cat- 
tle have been 
gathered in one 
large herd they 
are driven into a 
pasture close to 
the corrals. 
Then the work of “cutting out’’ begins. 
This is simply separating the young and 
unbranded cattle from those which are 
branded. This work is always done by 
mounted men. When the mavericks or 
unbranded cattle have been gathered to- 
gether, they are driven into a stoutly 
fenced enclosure which is called a corral. 
Then a cowboy rides among them with 
his lasso or throw-rope, as it is common- 
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other men are 
waiting—two of 
whom throw 
themselves on 
the struggling 
animal; one 
kneels astride 
its neck, and, 
catching hold of 
whichever fore- 
leg is upper- 
most, bends and 
pulls it up, so 
that the hoof 
rests just above 
theshoulder. In 
the meantime, 
the other man 
has seizeda 
hind-leg, and, 
bracing his feet 
against the ani- 
mal’s hip, he sits 
down on the 
ground behind 
it and pulls the leg straight back as far as 
possible. All this is done to prevent the 
creature from rising when burned with 
the branding iron. The rope is cast off 
entirely, and all is now ready for the 
brander. A man runs up with a white- 
hot iron, usually shaped ‘in the form of 
the letter or mark to be put on the ani- 
mal. There is a smell of burnt hair and 
scorched flesh; a few wild but ineffectual 
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READY FOR THE IRON. 





struggles from the victim, and it is all 
over. The maverick is a maverick no 
longer but belongs to the man whose 
brand he carries. 
Each brandis reg- 
istered in the State 
where it belongs. 
When stock is 
bought or sold, the 
animals must be re- 
branded with their 
new owner’s mark. 
Sometimes, if an ani- 
mal has passed 
through many 
hands, it will be al- 
most covered with 
brands. There is 
not nearly so much 
danger to the cow- 
boys, while brand- 
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ing cattle, as many people would think. 
The work is done quickly and surely by 
men who understand it and very rarely 
does one get hurt. The cattle are worse 
scared than hurt and 
will almost invari- 
ably run back to 
their fellows as soon 
as let up from the 
ground. A fresh 
brand usually heals 
entirely in a week 
or ten days and does 
not appear to give 
its bearer the slight- 
est discomfort be- 
yond a slight itch- 
ing, which is evi- 
denced by the cattle 
rubbing against 
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THE DEATH VALLEY DESERT. 


By ROY SHARPE. 


EVERAL thousand square miles of 
territory in San Bernardino and 
Inyo Counties, California, come 

within the local designation of ‘“ Death 
Valley,” but Death Valley proper is in 
reality a depression about 75 miles long 
and from 5 to 15 miles wide, being in 
area about 750 square miles. A major 
portion of the area is in Inyo County, but 
it extends 8 or 10 miles across the line 
into San Bernardino County. It is al- 
most surrounded by mountains, the con- 
tiguous ranges of importance being the 


Funeral, Panamint, Kingston and Ava- 
watz, some of whose peaks attain eleva- 
tions of quite 10,000 ft. above the level 
of the sea, contrasting strangely in this 
respect with the bottom of the valley, 
which at its point of greatest depression 
is nearly 400 ft. below sea-level. 

That portion of California, as well as 
Southern Nevada, is an arid plain, tra- 
versed, generally north and south, by 
mountain ranges, separated by compara- 
tively flat intervals of from 20 to 50 
miles. The ranges are, with few excep- 
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tions, only a few miles long and lacking 
in continuity, and, by following the wind- 
ings of the wide valleys and plains be- 
tween, it is possible to travel long dis- 
tances in almost all directions without 
encountering any heavy grades or high 
elevations. 

The region has the appearance of hav- 
ing been in comparatively recent times 
the bottom of a sea, and over a large part 
of it little or no soil has formed, the sur- 
face being a loose deposit of sand and 
gravel. The mountains are of igneous 
origin, being largely rhyolite, with occa- 
sionally other members of the porphyry 
family and granite. They bear evidences 
of extensive erosion by marine and gla- 
cial forces, and the plains contain vast 
accumulations of débris, of unknown 
depth, that have resulted from the disin- 
tegration. In several places the careers 
of bergs or glaciers may be traced by the 
moraines, and at certain elevations on 
the mountains may be seen rock frag- 
ments on which the striation has not been 
entirely obliterated. 

There are occasional lake-beds in the 
region, some of them containing water 
the year round, some during the rainy 
seasons, and others only at rare intervals. 
When dry these beds are hard, and their 
surfaces evince a peculiar tendency to 
crack in the sun after being wet, forming 
crevices from a few inches to three or 
four feet wide and from one to four feet 
deep; and it is not uncommon to see a 
crevice, or several, a mile or more in 
length, which compel the traveler to pur- 
sue a devious course if he be journeying 
by wagon with much burden. Water 
about these beds is usually impregnated 
with various salts, and this is frequently 
detected by the exudations on the stone 
and gravel, and by efflorescences on the 
finer silt when dry. 

Death Valley receives the drainage 
from an enormous area. It is plainly the 
ancient channel of the Mojave River, 
which rises in the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains to the southwest, seldom flowing 
further than Soda Lake, where its water 
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is taken up by absorption and evapora- 
tion, although it occasionally more than 
fills Soda Lake and Silver Lake, below, 
and sweeps into Death Valley itself. The 
water is soon taken up by the porous, 
sandy material, and at such times tons 
of fish are left to perish in the sun. They 
have been known to litter the plains for 
several miles, creating an effluvia that is 
revolting. 

The Amargosa River, which rises in 
Nevada, also flows into Death Valley, 
draining even a greater area than the 
Mojave. The Amargosa has a generally 
westerly course, until near the point 
where it crosses the line into California, 
when it flows for several miles almost 
due south, to where it enters the south- 
erly end of Death Valley; there it exe- 
cutes a loop and assumes a northerly 
course, almost doubling on itself. This 
river carries water to the edge of Death 
Valley throughout the year, usually a 
volume of from 300 to 500 miners’ 
inches. During the winter and spring 
months it flows for several miles across 
Death Valley, maintaining from four to 
seven different shallow channels, parallel- 
ing each other and separated by intervals 
of a few hundred yards. 

The country slopes perceptibly towards 
the valley for a great many miles on the 
east and west sides, and the valley re- 
ceives the drainage from an extensive 
territory on the north, through streams 
that enter from that direction. All wa- 
ter that enters the valley disappears, 
either by percolation or evaporation, for 
there is no drainage outlet. 

Death Valley proper may be reached 
by a traveler from several directions 
without involving any material discom- 
forts, the most necessary equipment be- 
ing a knowledge of the country. Its 
northerly end is removed only about 50 
miles from the new mining camp of Bull- 
frog, in Nevada, and this point in the val- 
ley may be reached from Keeler, on Ow- 
ens Lake, in California, at the terminus 
of a railroad, in a journey of 75 miles. 
Until recently the routes generally fol- 
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lowed were those from Johannesburg, 
Daggett and Ivanpah, railroad stations 
on the south, there being well defined 
wagon roads from the two latter points 
to the mines of the Pacific Borax Com- 
pany, located in various parts of the val- 
ley and surrounding region. 

I made the trip into the valley during 
February of last year, from Nipton, Cal- 
ifornia—following the California- Nevada 
State line to Sandy, Nevada; thence trav- 
eling westward to Tecopah and the 
Amargosa River, reaching that stream at 
the ranch owned by David Morrison and 
variously called Morrison’s, Evans’ and 
China Ranch (after the different men in 
whose possession it has been). This 
ranch is a veritable oasis—the only green 
spot to be seen in a drive of more than 
200 miles—and, with its meadows, vine- 
yard, garden and fig grove, affords a 
striking example of what the soil of the 
desert will do when irrigated. It is wa- 
tered by Willow Creek, just above its 
confluence with the Amargosa, and the 
principal crop is hay, which has been 
raised there a great many years and sup- 
plied to the mule teams on the borax line. 
The ranch is 90 miles from Nipton, and 
10 miles further reveals the manner 
whereby the Amargosa River distributes 
itself in Death Valley. 

Two new railroads are being built into 
the territory; the Tidewater and Tono- 
pah, from Ludlow, California, and Sen- 
ator W. A. Clark’s road, from Las Ve- 
gas, Nevada, the goal of each being the 
gold mining region about Bullfrog and 
Goldfield ; although the former will also 
provide an outlet for the product of the 
borax mines, and within a few months 
it will be possible for a traveler to leave 
the train almost in sight of Death Valley. 

Ranges of mountains are constantly in 
sight on the journey into Death Valley. 
Some of them have angular peaks and 
present a serrated sky-line. Perspectives 
and distances are illusory, owing largely 
to the condition of the atmosphere. A 
valley or plain will appear from a few 
miles away to have a perfectly level, un- 
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broken surface, and to be _ entirely 
hemmed in by mountain ranges. As he 
progresses, the traveler discovers, how- 
ever, that he must cross numerous wash- 
outs and mounds of sand that are not 
visible for more than one or two miles, 
these having been deposited by the water 
and wind. Scrutiny also reveals passes 
in the mountain ranges that otherwise 
appeared to be continuous. An objective 
will appear to be not over three or four 
miles away, yet it will often require a 
hard day’s travel to reach. 

There are in reality but few well de- 
fined roads in Death Valley, although the 
region witnesses much travel in the 
course of a year and has during the last 
fifty years been the goal of numerous 
gold-seeking expeditions, when prospect- 
ors flocked there by hundreds. Ordi- 
narily a team will cross and the track is 
called a road. It may be followed by suc- 
ceeding teams for weeks or months, but 
it is likely to be obliterated in an hour 
by flood or wind. This liability is guard- 
ed against in a measure by the establish- 
ment of stone pyramids to mark in a 
general way the most feasible wagon 
routes and to indicate the distance and 
direction of water. 

Travel in the desert is exceedingly 
tedious and difficult, owing to the loose- 
ness of the sand and the drifts of boul- 
ders and other wash. Pack animals are 
the most satisfactory means of transpor- 
tation, although a team and wagon may 
be driven to almost all parts of the re- 
gion. To the seasoned prospector with 
burros no part of this desert is inacces- 
sible. 

Feed for horses must be hauled. At 
Morrison’s Ranch hay and grain are 
raised for sale, and hay and grain are 
kept for sale at nearly all other inhabited 
places, of which there are several, al- 
though they are hauled long distances. 

There are springs and water holes at 
intervals of a few miles all over the re- 
gion, although they are at the edge of the 
valley or a few miles back, as there is lit- 
tle water in Death Valley itself, and the 
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little found there is not drinkable. A ma- 
jority of the springs and water holes are 
dependable in winter and early spring, 
but on some of the longer drives it is de- 
sirable to haul water for men and stock. 
Owing to the danger of bad roads, or no 
roads, this precaution is taken by most 
travelers at all times, and it is essential 
during the summer months, when many 
of the springs and water holes dry up or 
their water becomes unfit for use. In all 
events a stranger should have a guide 
when he undertakes a trip, for hundreds 
have perished in the desert of thirst when 
bewildered, and not a year passes but 
new victims are added to the list. 
Although the region is termed arid, it 
is not the rainless tract that it is popular- 
ly supposed to be, as I can relate after a 
month’s experience and as evidenced by 
the flood marks. When observations have 
been taken, a year has passed with less 
than half an inch precipitation, yet dur- 
ing the time I was in the valley rain fell 
on eight consecutive days. The rains in 
winter are general in character but mod- 
erate, rarely causing floods; in the sum- 
mer the district is occasionally subjected 
to what the settlers call cloudbursts (lo- 
cal rains of extraordinary severity) and 
during some seasons scarcely a day 
passes that some part of the valley is not 
thus visited. These storms create heavy 
floods that often completely change in an 
hour the surface configuration of the 
earth in the locality affected. Men ex- 
perienced in the desert evince a particu- 
lar terror of them, and my guide and 
driver would not camp except at consid- 
erable elevations, notwithstanding the 
season of our visit. These agencies have 
contributed largely to the washed appear- 
ance of the country. Old settlers tell of 
having seen water 30 feet deep and a 
fourth of a mile wide in the Amargosa, 
and their statements are largely sustained 
by evidences along the river bottom. 
The winters in Death Valley are ex- 
ceedingly mild, frosts being rarely expe- 
rienced, and 40 degrees above zero being 
the usual minimum temperature. In sum- 
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mer the heat becomes intense, and 125 
degrees in the shade is not uncommon. 
At that season it is almost impossible for 
a human being to live in the valley or 
even in its proximity, and there is always 
an exodus of miners, prospectors and 
others from the vicinity during the latter 
part of June. 

The air in Death Valley becomes sultry 
and oppressive during mid-day, even in 
the winter, and the glare of the sun on 
the level, barren stretches of sand is irri- 
tating to the eyes and contributes to the 
distortion of images reflected. The wind 
blows at great velocity occasionally and 
raises sandstorms that overwhelm man 
and beast. They rasp the flesh like a 
saw, it is unwise to attempt to face them, 
and there is no such thing as excluding 
the sand from the food stores, for it 
penetrates everything. When a traveler 
encounters one of these storms he is com- 
pelled to encamp and wait until it sub- 
sides, taking care to safeguard his water, 
for one of these storms has been known 
to continue two days without an intermis- 
sion. 

Owing to the depression of the valley 
and the influence of the lofty mountain 
peaks close by, the air currents become 
freakish at times. An example of this is 
the whirlwind (called locally “ sand-au- 
gers” ), when a spiral column of sand 
is formed, often half a mile or more in 
height. These may be seen on almost 
any calm day in the valley, one here and 
one there, traveling slowly in one general 
direction until they are dissipated. They 
are harmless but annoying when one runs 
into them. 

There are many mistaken and exag- 
gerated conceptions of Death Valley, 
founded doubtless upon romantic narra- 
tives whose authors would not impair 
the value of a tale by too strict adher- - 
ence to realities. The supposition that 
a man cannot cross certain sections of 
the valley without being affected by nox- 
ious gases, and that birds cannot fly over 
these sections, is entirely erroneous; for 
I traveled the length of the valley and 
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crossed it several times and took par- 
ticular note that there was not anything 
of the kind. Such a phenomenon pre- 
supposes the presence of geysers or 
active volcanoes, and, although there are 
springs of luke-warm water, slightly 
tainted with sulphur and other chemicals, 
there are no live geysers or craters and 
the faint fumes given off are not injuri- 
ous. 

There is almost a total absence of 
vegetation in Death Valley proper, and 
it is sparse in the adjacent desert region, 
the flora being confined to shrubbery, in- 
cluding a dwarfed mesquite, greasewood, 
rabbit-grass (a shrub), yucca (Spanish 
bayonet), and several varieties of cactus, 
some quite large. There is no grass or 
other food for horses except along the 
few water courses, although some of the 
shrubbery mentioned affords forage for 
burros. Around the water holes pampas 
grass and tules (a California bulrush) 
are generally seen, and occasionally a 
vine that bears a small member of the 
gourd family. The mountains are as 
destitute of vegetation as the plains. Fuel 
may be obtained from greasewood, and 
in places by digging in the sand for the 
roots of the mesquite which have been 
drifted over. 

The mammalia of the district include 
the coyote, fox, wild-cat, a jack-rabbit 
having black ears and a black tail four 
inches long, and the mischievous long- 
eared mountain rat. Great numbers of 
California quail, the male birds having 
long slender tassels attached to their top- 
knots, ate seen in the vicinity of nearly 
all water holes, and, with the numerous 
aquatic fowl that winter there, would 
offer excellent shotgun sport. Robins, 
thrushes, meadow larks and other migra- 
tory birds winter there in large numbers. 
Chaparral cocks (commonly called road- 
runners) are occasionally seen, and it re- 
quires a fast team, on good running 
ground, to make them leave the road or 
take to their wings. It is said they de- 
stroy snakes. Hoot owls are frequently 
heard at night, roosting probably in the 
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fissures and under the cliffs in the foot- 
hills of the mountain ranges. The region 
abounds with reptilian life—rattlesnakes, 
lizards, scorpions and centipedes—and 
all manner of insect pests, the most for- 
midable of which is the tarantula. 

There are gold, silver, lead and copper 
mines in several of the mountain ranges 
that surround Death Valley, although 
they are only partially developed, and 
there are but few producing mines in the 
immediate vicinity, these being operated 
on a limited scale. Some of them have 
been known and worked for nearly half 
a century, and several old and abandoned 
stamp mills and crude smelters are seen 
that served some of the earliest invad- 
ers. The Mexicans mined silver and 
lead there before the Americans learned 
of them. The scarcity of water and iso- 
lation have been serious disadvantages to 
mining operations, although the building 
of the railroads will improve that con- 
dition, making it possible to handle the 
lower grade ores. Geologists have rec- 
ommended artesian wells, and it is likely 
that drills will be used to demonstrate an 
old theory that water may be obtained at 
no great depth. 

Borax is present in large quantities in 
several parts of the valley, and its min- 
ing and preparation, both there and in 
the surrounding’ country, form a profit- 
able industry. There are large deposits 
of common salt and various other min- 
erals, but no attempt is made to work 
them. Several kinds of gems are found 
not far from Death Valley, and one com- 
pany obtains a large supply of turquoise 
annually from a deposit near Nipton. 

Weird, mysterious, silent (save for the 
tempest), of sombre color, Death Valley 
nevertheless possesses certain elements 
of fascination, and the fact that men live 
and are contented on its outskirts argues 
that it is not the forbidding place many 
believe it to be. I saw men who had 
been there all the way from 15 to 4v 
years, nearly all of them wealthy as a 
result of mining or stock raising, and 
they told me they were never so happy 
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as upon their return to the silence after 
an occasional visit to the cities. The 
balmy air in winter, the winds, the rasp- 
ing sandstorms, the very caprice of the 
desert, have become essentials to their 
well-being. Nature is their alma mater, 
and they have acquired a learning not 
taught in other schools—imparting a con- 
sciousness that there is a limit beyond 
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which it is not rational to go in the ex- 
ercise of wealth and power, and assured 
that, though political structures are 
convulsed and social fabrics rent, their 
mother-tutor will provide their simple 
necessities and not disturb them in the 
complacent enjoyment of what they have 


- acquired. 


FISHERMEN’S LUCK. 


By BRUCE HART. 


ROM the middle of February my 
chum and I had read all of the 
books and papers on angling that 
we could find, in anticipation of the com- 
ing summer. We had learned the names 
of all the different trout flies and jointed 
rods. We had also learned their prices, 
which were far above the reach of our 
pocket-books. And so upon this June 
morning we decided to fall back on the 
good, old-fashioned bait — fish worms — 
and the time-honored rod—a branch cut 
from a tree by the fishing hole. We had 
everything ready in time to catch the 
early car; for we had decided on a dam 
along the trolley line for our day’s sport. 
We arrived at the station long before car 
time and so we had to wait and wait for 
what seemed hours to get started. When 
the car arrived, we were on it before it 
could get fairly stopped. We were as 
happy as larks—already counting the 
number of fish we would bring home. 
We had gone perhaps three miles, 
when the car stopped so suddenly that 
we were thrown from our seats. We 
hastily sprang off, to find that the car 
had hit a cow. The cow had decided on 
the car track as her pasture, with un- 
pleasant results. However, the car was 
not derailed, and after a wait of about 
half an hour, during which time the 
owner of the cow and the car officials 
made things lively, we continued on our 
way. The talk of the cow had just sub- 
sided somewhat, when we were again 


startled by a hiss and the crash of break- 
ing glass. The trolley wire had parted and 
in the fall gone through a window of 
the car. We waited to see them catch 
the wire, and then, because the con- 
ductor said they might have to wait half 
a day to have it repaired, we started to 
walk to the river—not more than two 
miles ahead. We arrived there without 
any further delay than that which was 
caused by a farm dog’s trying to get a 
piece of my pantaloons as a souvenir,and 
prepared to fish. Then we found that 
we had left our bait on the car! It took 
us another hour to dig more bait with 
a stick. 

We fished for two hours straight and 
succeeded in catching nothing over three 
inches long, except a branch my chum 
broke his line on pulling out. We were 
just commenting on our good (?) luck 
when the worst storm I had ever wit- 
nessed came up. I had heard of and seen 
many rain storms, but this was a young 
cyclone. But it lasted only a few min- 
utes, and we were just starting to fish 
again when we heard a roar and saw, 
not 50 yards away and coming at about 
a two-minute gait, an enormous black- 
and-white bull. The way we went up 


the trees would have done credit to a 
pair of monkeys. The bull kept us treed 
till about noon and then he decided to go 
after something that couldn’t climb. We 
hoped he would catch it—anything to 
By this time 


keep him away from us. 




















our clothes were about dry—we had been 
pretty well soaked in the storm—and 
we thought we would eat lunch before 
we continued our fishing. We hunted 
everywhere for it and then remembered 
that it was under one of the trees where 
we had been treed. We found it there in 
the shape of some crumbs and paper. 
The rest had been tramped into the 
ground by the hoofs of our black-and- 
white friend (?). This certainly did 
make us feel good. The cars were not 
running yet, and we felt like anything 
but walking home; so we pulled up our 
belts a hole or two and started to fish 
some more. We had better luck than in 
the morning, for we caught innumerable 
crawfish. I was sitting on a log 
along the bank and my chum was out on 
the dam. I was just dozing, when I 
heard a splash and saw my chum disap- 
pearing. He was a good swimmer and 
I did not fear for him, but I saw his pole 
was floating away, so I rescued it and 
began to pull it in. Just then he arose 
and struck out for shore, letting out yells 
that could be heard a mile. I did not 
know the reason for his vocal exercise, 
until I reached the end of the line and 
then I found that the hook was fast to 
something and that that something was 
the seat of my chum’s trousers. From 
his yells I inferred that it was fast to 
something else too. 

We decided that we had had enough of 
the pleasant (?) sport of angling, so we 
packed up our belongings and determined 
to walk until a car overtook us. But 
first we thought we would rest a while 
and let my chum’s clothes dry. Just as 
we settled down a car came past. It was 
the one we had left in the morning and 
we knew it would be an hour before an- 
other came by. We must have fallen 
asleep, for we were suddenly aware of a 
noise like a steam whistle and looked up 
to see our visitor of the morning coming 
at his best gait. Again we did our climb- 
ing stunt and we had barely got seated 
on a safe branch when our car came by. 
We could see the passengers pointing at 
us and laughing. We hoped there was 
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something funny in it, but we couldn't 
see it that way. Here we were, treed 
by an angry bull, and from the looks of 
things we were liable to stay there. We 
had had nothing to eat since 4 o’clock in 
the morning and when we looked down 
upon our visitor we thought that we 
would be lucky if we got home in time 
to eat breakfast at the same time the 
next morning. The sun was going down 
now. We thought that maybe the owner 
would come along and relieve us or else 
that the bull would go away at sundown. 
But again we were disappointed. The 
bull—-deciding that it was too trouble- 
some to watch us while standing and 
that he could watch us just as easily 
if he laid down—sought out a spot 
directly between our two trees and sank 
down. How we envied him his place on 
the ground when we thought of our po- 
sitions! And we did not have much 
chance to forget them. But now some- 
thing else had happened. The bull had 
lain down on our fishing poles and 
when he moved both of the hooks had 
fastened in his side. He became a rav- 
ing fury. He tore up the ground and 
gored our trees. But all to no purpose. 
Finally he caught the poles in the bushes 
and tore the hooks loose, but it was a 
full hour before he settled down again. 
Just then another car passed. There 
seemed nothing for us to do but stay up 
the tree all night. We racked our 
brains but could think of nothing in our 
angling books which told us what to do 
when treed by a mad bull. It was grow- 
ing dark, but we dared not go to sleep 
for fear of falling from the tree. 
Then something happened. It was a 
repetition of the cyclone in the morn- 
ing, only, if such were possible, worse. 
The lightning was fearful. The bull, 
like all of his kind, immediately rose and 
crashed away from the trees, hunting an 
open spot. Now was our chance! We 
slid or rather tumbled from the tree and 
started for the fence. We did not stop 
to hunt our lines but ran as fast as our 
aching limbs would permit. But we 
were suddenly stopped. We both stum- 
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bled over a grapevine and as I fell an- 
other one caught me right under the 
chin, throwing me backwards. I thought 
of how I had played that trick in town 
with ropes but now it was not so funny. 
We finally got through the fence, 
drenched and almost naked. Our clothes 
were so torn by thorns and barbed wire 
that a Weary Willie would have been 
ashamed of them. We did not know 
how soon another car would pass, but 
we did know we were out of reach of 
the bull. If the worst happened, we 
could make a start to walk home. The 
rain soon stopped, and then we saw a 
light. It kept growing brighter and 
brighter and we knew it was a car. We 
could have danced for joy if we had 
not been so tired. It was the first time 
Fortune had favored us that day. We 
hailed it and. got on the back platform. 
Now our troubles were over. We would 
soon be home and we both resolved men- 
tally never to go fishing again. Just 
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then the conductor came back for tick- 
ets. I had put them both in my pocket 
in the morning and now I joyfully 
reached for them. I gave a gasp. They 
were gone! The conductor noticed it 
and asked what was the matter. I told 
him our complete history of the day, and 
when I had finished he just looked at us. 
Then the funny side of it struck him and 
he laughed and laughed. He said we 
had had enough hard luck that day and 
that we could ride home free. 

We arrived home at midnight. Two 
more tired boys could not have been 
found. When our story got out, we 
were laughed at by everybody and nick- 
named “The Fishermen.” To this day, 
when we walk down the street together, 
some one is sure to yell, “ There go the 
Fishermen!” and if a stranger be near 
they have to tell him our story. When 
he is through laughing, he invariably 
says: ‘ Why, they only had fishermen’s 
luck!” 
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THE PASTURES OF THE BEE. 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON. 


Fresh prisoned sweets amid the cool, green clover, 
Deep, fragrant beds that haunt the memory 

With dreamy, floating music murmured over— 
The pastures of the bee. 


The branches of the raspberries on the edges 
Bend downward ’neath the seekers tenderly, 
And clusters of the elders in the hedges— 
The pastures of the bee. 


From far and near they come with drowsy singing, 
Nor lose the path o’er hilltop or on lea; 

And here from honeyed flower to flower are winging— 
The pastures of the bee. 


I love to loiter near these meadow places, 
Afar from sound of human voice and glee, 
And dream my dreams beside those unmown spaces— 


The pastures of the bee! 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








THE FISH AND FISHERIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


. ee fish fauna of a country is deter- 
mined largely by conditions af- 

fecting the waters of the country. 
Most fishes are extremely sensitive to 
changes of heat or cold. Where, as is 
sometimes the case, the temperature of 
the water changes abruptly at any given 
point, the character of the fish will be 
found to change equally. A very little 
cold is sufficient to benumb and paralyze 
a fish of the Tropics. I have seen in the 
West Indies, when the water suffers a 
slight chill which brings it down perhaps 
to 80 degrees, the cutlass fish, ordinarily 
very active, lying stupid and inert on the 
surface of the water. On the other 
hand, the fishes of cold regions cannot 
endure any heat to which they are not 
accustomed, and doubtless the fishes of 
the ocean depths would be suffocated by 
the temperature of the surface of the 
water. 

With reference to the effect of the tem- 
perature, a division may be made in the 
California fishes at Point Concepcion into 
cold and warm water fishes. Of course 
the two categories are not sharply di- 
vided at Point Concepcion. Many of the 
northern species are found to the south 
of this point in deeper water or among 
the rocks, some even extending in range 
far down into the waters of Mexico. On 


the other hand, many southern species 
find their way northward as far as San 
Francisco. Others of them come north- 
ward in summer, returning to the south 
with the: approach of winter. Thus 
many, even of the properly southern 
species, are found regularly in the Bay 
of Monterey. 

About 165 of the 435 California species 
of fish may be referred to the cold water 
fauna. These are fishes which live near 
the shore and in the cold current which 
sweeps along our coast, rendering its 
waters everywhere less warm than in 
corresponding regions on the Atlantic 
side. To the semi-tropical or warm wa- 
ter fauna about 117 of the California 
species may be referred. These occur 
to the south of Point Concepcion and 
beyond the reach of the cold northern 
currents. 

Of the 165 species that belong to the 
north of Point Concepcion, we have two 
very distinct categories, One comprises 
the Arctic and sub-Arctic fishes, such as 
the halibut, the sturgeon, the herring and 
several varieties of the flounders. With 
these also are a great body of peculiarly 
Californian types of fishes, which are 
scarcely or not at all represented in other 
regions and which evidently had their 
origin on this coast. Conspicuous among 
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these are the various species of surf 
fishes, commonly and wrongly known as 
“ perch ”—all of them viviparous. Va- 
rious species of rock fishes—red, green 
and black, which go under the general 
name of rock cod—are also abundant. 
The presence of these two types, both 
viviparous, together with the peculiar 
type of coast salmon, may be held as 
the most remarkable features of the fish 
fauna of California. 

The species which belong to the south 
of Point Concepcion are all closely al- 
lied to tropical forms and their origin 
has evidently been through migrations 
from the south. They belong, as a rule, 
to types which are widely diffused 
throughout the warm waters of the 
Tropics and are not distinctly Califor- 
nian, Their relations are with the West 
Indian fauna rather than with the other 
Californian forms. 

Almost equal in importance to the ef- 
fect of temperature is the element of 
depth as affecting the distribution of 
fishes. The great majority of the marine 
fishes that we know well or that we rec- 
ognize as food fishes are shore species, 
inhabitating depths of from 1 to 15 fath- 
oms. The great variety of oceanic life 
is found within this range, through 
which the light and heat of the sun read- 
ily penetrate. As we go lower down, we 
find that the shore fauna disappears. 
The greenish-colored shore fishes give 
place at 50 to 100 fathoms to other 
species, the prevailing color of which is 
red. The green and grey colors of the 
shallower regions match the colors of 
the sand and kelp. The red colors har- 
monize with the sea mosses, among 
which the red fishes live. In still greater 
depths, where the light and heat have 
disappeared, the prevailing hues are vio- 
let or black—the color of darkness. 

From the depths of the ocean off the 
continental slope of the coast of Califor- 
nia about 100 species of deep-sea fishes 
have been obtained by the dredgings of 
the U. S. Fish Commission steamer Al/- 
batross. These deep-sea creatures are 
as a rule very soft in body, almost black 
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in color, and many of them are covered 
with phosphorescent spots, by means of 
which they light their way in the dark- 
ness. They live in the open sea at a 
depth of from 2 to § miles, and their soft 
bodies at this depth are rendered firm by 
the tremendous pressure of the water. 
In their native haunts the heat and light 
of the sun scarcely penetrate; the dark- 
ness is almost absolute, and the temper- 
ature of the water at the point of freez- 
ing. These creatures constitute groups 
by themselves, not being descended from 
the shore species of the same region, and 
forms very similar to those off our coasts 
are found in all parts of the ocean from 
the Poles to the Equator. 

The fresh waters of California contrib- 
ute about 45 species. These are about 
equally divided between the great basin 
of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin 
and the basin of the Colorado. Eight or 
ten of these are trout; the rest are classed 
under the head of chubs and suckers. 

About 20 only of the fresh-water 
fishes are ranked as food fishes, and of 
these only seven or eight species are 
considered of much value as such. Of 
the pelagic fishes, 133 species are prop- 
erly to be called food fishes. They oc- 
cur more or less frequently in the mar- 
kets and are fit in varying degrees for 
table use. The remaining species, either 
on account of smallness of size, ill flavor 
or tastelessness, are not used for food 
at all or else only in a salted or dried 
condition—such use being limited largely 
to the Chinese, to whose soups and 
chowders nothing seems to come amiss. 

Of less importance, but still a deter- 
mining factor in the distribution: of 
fishes, is the character of the food sup- 
ply. Each species thrives best where 
those creatures on which it naturally 
feeds are most abundantly found. The 
herbivorous fishes live in the tide pools 
where they can feed upon the small sea- 
weeds. The crab-eating fishes are found 
among the rocks. Those which feed on 
the herrings and silversides flourish best 
in the open waters of the ocean. 

The character of the bottom has its 




















importance also. The flounders for the 
most part live on a bottom of sand. The 
so-called rock cod abounds about sunken 
rocks and banks. Other species are 
found only where the bottom is soft and 
muddy. The difference between the 
fishes commonly found at Monterey and 
Santa Cruz indicates clearly the differ- 
ence in the character of the bottom con- 
ditions at these two opposite points on 
the same bay. It was possible by a 
mere inspection of the fishes in a col- 
lection recently received from the harbor 
of Swatow, China, to determine that this 
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same. On the other hand, in the more 
or less muddy waters of the Bay of San 
Francisco, only those species are found 
to which the cloudy or muddy condition 
of the water is not objectionable and the 
brilliant colors of the clear-water fishes 
are totally wanting among them. 
With regard to preference in the mat- 
ter of surroundings, the fishes of the 
California coast may again be divided. 
Of the pelagic species, about 20 visit our 
coast. These are fishes which swim 
freely in the open sea, often moving over 
hundreds of miles of area and belonging 














FISHING ON ILLINOIS LAKES —A Morning’s Catch at Loon Lake, Illinois. 





harbor lies not over a rock basin but 
over a bottom of mud upon which flows 
the waters of an estuary. 

The character of the water as to clear- 
ness or otherwise constitutes another ele- 
ment of importance. About the rocks 
of La Jolla and Santa Catalina the wa- 
ters are as clear as those about a coral 
reef in the Tropics. In these waters are 
found the same types of fishes that would 
be found about a coral bank. The species 
are not the same as those of the far 
south but their general character is the 





to no one country more than another. 
Of species living about the rocks and 
feeding upon the small animals which 
abound in the seaweed, there are 50 
species—30 of them belonging to the 
group known as “rock cod.” All of 
these are food fishes, though not all of 
the best quality. Of the kelp fishes there 
are about 25 species. These fishes are 
confined chiefly to the beds of kelp which 
are a special characteristic of the Cali- 
fornian Coast, nothing like them existing 
on the Atlantic Coast. Some of the fish 
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feed upon the seaweed themselves, more 
upon the molluscs and crabs which find 
their home among the marine plants and 
the rocks about which they grow. Of 
the 145 species which frequent by prefer- 
ence the waters with smooth or sandy 
bottom, some swim near the surface of 
the water, often entering the bays in 
large shoals; others, as the flounders, lie 
on the bottom and in color are scarcely 
distinguishable from the sand. There 
are 10 anadromous species—that is, 
species which ascend the rivers in the 
spring or fall for the purpose of spawn- 
ing in fresh water but which spend the 
greater part of their lives in the sea. Of 
these species, the most important is the 
salmon; the largest in size, the sturgeon. 
Four species are confined chiefly to the 
brackish mouths of streams—a very 
small portion, because California has 
very little of estuary waters. Finally, 
about 40 species are confined exclusively 
to the rivers. 

The fisheries of the Pacific Coast as a 
whole are relatively little developed. 
The Bays of San Francisco, of Mon- 
terey and of San Diego and a region 
about Avalon are fully fished—over- 
fished at times; but the great length of 
the coast remains almost untouched. It 
has been estimated that on the 7,000 
miles of the coast of California, Oregon 
and Washington, the fisheries are about 
equal to those on 500 miles of the coast 
of New England. The value of the 
product is about the same in the two 
districts and may be roughly set down 
at $15,000,000 a year. Of this amount, 
the salmon fisheries of the Columbia 
represent between a fourth and a third; 
California’s portion would be about $4,- 
000,000. This represents for California 
a total catch of from 30 to 40 million 
pounds of fish a year. 

The salmon fisheries of the Sacra- 
mento are chiefly in the counties of 
Solano and Contra Costa. For a num- 
ber of years these fisheries steadily de- 
clined as a result of over-fishing and of 
the destruction of the spawning beds by 
the refuse from the lumbering and min- 
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ing industries. Practically the only 
spawning beds left in the Sacramento 
basin were those in the river itself about 
Red Bluff. The U. S. Fish Commission 
came to the rescue, establishing hatch- 
ery stations at Baird and Battle Creek 
and from these repopulating the river. 
At present more salmon run in the Sac- 
ramento than when the stream flowed 
through the primeval wilderness. The 
salmon of the Sacramento is the Quin- 
nat or King salmon—the largest and 
finest of all the salmon tribe. It reaches 
in 4 years an average weight of 16 lbs. 
When mature (at the age of 3 or 4 
years) it leaves the sea and runs up the 
streams to spawn, starting in the spring 
or early summer and spawning in the 
fall. The salmon do not feed after leav- 
ing the sea and while on the spawning 
journey. They are therefore best when 
taken in or near the sea. After spawn- 
ing, both the male and female salmon 
die. The female salmon lays from 4,000 
to 5,000 eggs. As naturally spawned, 
only one in a hundred or more of 
these hatches and escapes its enemies. 
The young salmon drifts downward 
to the sea—‘ tail foremost” in the old 
salmon fashion—to return to its native 
stream only as a mature fish to spawn. 
Under artificial propagation, instead of 
I in 100, the hatcheries secure 95 from 
every hundred eggs and are able to put 
the young salmon into the river in much 
better condition to escape its enemies 
and attain maturity. 

The hatcheries have also done much 
to restock the trout streams of the State. 
Every stream in California is a trout 
stream and in practically all it ought to 
be possible to take fish in abundance. 
Unfortunately, however, the great ene- 
my of the angler, the trout hog, is nat- 
uralized in California and in many of 
the best streams the trout scarcely gets 
a chance to lay its eggs. Native to 
California are the following species of 
trout: 


1. The steelhead—in the coastwise streams 
running up from the sea. 
American trout. 


This is the largest 














2. The rainbow trout—the most widely dis- 


tributed of all. There are a number of local 
varieties the true Rainbow of the coast 
streams, the Shasta Rainbow of the Upper Sac- 
ramento, the Gilbert Rainbow of the Kern and 
King Rivers, and the golden trout of Mount 
Whitney. 

3. The Tahoe trout—a splendid large trout 
of the Nevada basin, introduced into the 
Feather River, the Blue Lakes, and other bodies 
of water. From it is developed the huge Silver 
trout of Lake Tahoe, spawning in the lake it- 
self, 

4. The Cutthroat trout—the common trout 
of the Columbia region; found south to the Eel 
River, in California. 

5. The Dolly Varden trout, of the upper 
Sacramento River and northward. 


3esides the trout and salmon, Cali- 
fornia has a variety of game fishes. Im- 
portant among these is the leaping tuna, 
which ranges from 150 lbs. to half a ton 
in weight and is found in greatest 
abundance about Santa Catalina. This 
wonderful bay has many other roving 
fishes, taken with the trolling spoon— 
chief among them being the yellow-tail, 
the albacore and the huge bass called 
the jew-fish. These noble fishes deserve 
protection from the amateur angler, who 
catches a dozen or a hundred of them 
and has them hung up and_ photo- 
graphed, himself beside them, and who 
then hires the guide to bury them while 
he goes away to have fun of his own 
fashion somewhere else. About the 
Santa Barbara Islands are the barracuda 
and the great flying fishes, also game 
fishes. 

Some important additions have been 
made to the fishes of California. The 
Eastern brook trout has been introduced 
in many streams. The striped bass and 
the shad were both planted as early as 
1878 in California rivers from the Po- 
tomac and Schuylkill and have been of 
the greatest value. The striped bass 
can be found in the markets at all times 
and in flavor these fish are as good as 
in their native waters. Other fishes that 
have been introduced are the carp, which 
has proved an unmitigated nuisance; 
two species of catfishes, which, while 
having value, have displaced better na- 
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tive fishes; the black bass, which thrives 
well in the ponds, and the blue-green 
sunfish. The most valuable fish yet to 
be introduced is the Japanese ayu or 
samlet—a diminutive salmon about a 
foot long and as delicate in flavor as a 











FISHING ON ILLINOIS LAKES.—Taken in 
Fox Lake, Illinois. 





fish can be. It runs in countless num- 
bers in all the clear streams of Japan, 
Corea and Formosa and should have a 
place in California. The eel should also 
be introduced into our streams. 

The fisheries of Alaska deserve men- 
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tion in this connection, as they are large- 
ly tributary to California. The red or 
blue-back salmon is the chief species in 
the Alaskan industry.. It outranks in 
value every other species of fish in the 
world. Its annual product in Alaska is 
worth a million dollars. It exceeds the 
entire mineral output of Alaska by near- 
ly two millions annually. The pack of 
red and other salmon for 1902 amounted 
to 4,631,320 cases (48 pounds in each), 
worth about $3.50 a case or $9,207,520. 
The pack for 1904 was somewhat 
lighter, being valued at from $6,000,000 
to $8,000,000. The fisheries are located 
chiefly about Bristol Bay and the Island 
of Kadiak but the species runs in some 
30 different Alaskan streams. 

The codfish is as abundant in the 
North Pacific as in the North Atlantic, 
but the limitations of the market have 
prevented the development of the indus- 
try except to a limited extent about the 
Shumagin Islands and in the Sea of 
Okhotsk. The herring and halibut have 
also a large and growing importance in 
Alaska. 

It may be noted in passing that the 
markets of California fall short of what 
they ought to be and many fish are 
served in a condition far from the best. 
Even our best hotels are none too par- 
ticular in this respect, for which reason 
Eastern visitors often wrongly infer 
that our fish are not so good as those 
to which they are accustomed at home. 
The fish are just as good but in our 
glorious climate they keep longer with- 
out decaying. In being thus kept, how- 
ever, they’ grow very stale and lose their 
fine flavor. The difference is not in the 
fish but in the care the dealer takes of 
them. The following is a list of the 
chief food fishes of California, begin- 
ning with those of simplest anatomical 
structure. They are graded in classes 
—A being those of high importance; B, 
€ and D progressively less: 


Soup-fin shark (D), used by Chinese; Cali- 
fornia ray (D), by Latin people. 

White sturgeon (B); green sturgeon (D). 

Quinnat salmon (A); silver salmon (C). 
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Steelhead trout (A); Tahoe trout (A). 
Rainbow trout (A); cut-throat trout (D). 
Dolly Varden (D); Eulachon (C). 

Shad (introduced A). 

Herring (A). 

Sturgeon (A); Anchovy (C); Silver anchovy 
(D); Moray (D); Sucker (D). 

Squaw fish (D); chub (D); carp (intro- 
duced—D). 

Bullhead (introduced—B) ; gray catfish (in- 
troduced—D); needle fish (D); flying fish 
(C); Pesce rey (blue smelt—A); small Pesce 
ray (miscalled smelt or whitebait—C); mullet 
(B); Barracuda (A). 

Sand lance (D); chub mackerel (C); Santa 
Cruz mackerel (D). 

Tuna (A); Albacore (A); Oceanic bonito 
(D); California bonito (B); Alleterato (D); 
swordfish (C); yellow tail (A). 

Horse mackerel (C); poppy fish (miscalled 
pompano—B); Mariposa (D); Sacramento 
perch (C). 

Striped bass (introduced A); jew-fish (B) ; 
San Diego rock bass (C); banded ronco (D); 
croaker (C); queen fish (B). 

King fish (C); sea bass (A). 

Weak fish (D); California surf fishes or 
perch (20 kinds—C to D). 

Garibaldi (D); farhead (B). 

Sefiorita (D); headfish (D). 

Rockfish, 30 species—called rock cod. 

Priestfish, Spanish flag, Boccaccio, red, black, 
green banded or speckled (A to B). 

Skillfish (C); greenling (C). 

Blue spotted greenling—sea trout (B); Cul- 
tus cod (C). 

Blanquilio (C); kelpfish (D). 

Pollock (D); tomeod (B). 

Hake (C); halibut (A). 

Monterey halibut (B); flounders, 30 kinds 
(B to C). 
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The group picture presented herewith 
shows a morning’s catch at Loon Lake, 
Ills., during Fourth of July week. The 
bass run from 1% to about 3% lbs. The 
largest (which weighed 4 lbs.) was 
taken in a peculiar manner. I was pick- 
ing out a snarl in my line and my Coaxer 
bait was idly floating upon perfectly 
still water that was about 40 feet deep, 
when suddenly I heard a splash and was 
astonished to find I had a strike. I finally 
got him to the side of the boat, and when 
I saw his size and noticed that he was 
very lightly hooked, I was in a quandary 
—for my landing net was acting as a live 



































box for a pickerel I had just caught. 
However, I decided I would rather have 
the bass than the pickerel, so grabbed the 
net and made a swipe at Mr. Bass—land- 
ing him in the net and without losing my 
pickerel, either. The peculiar thing, to 
my mind, was that this bass should strike 
at an artificial bait that had been lying 
perfectly still on the surface for a minute 
or more; the depth of the water was also 
very unusual. I had never before caught 
a bass on a surface bait in over 20 feet 
of water; but no one can tell what a bass 
will do. 

The young man holding the 3 pickerel 
is Mr. Toomey of Columbus, O. He took 
all 3 fish with a Coaxer. The large one 
weighed close onto 10 lbs. They were 
taken in Fox Lake, Ills. This was Mr. 
Toomey’s first experience with such large 
pickerel—hence the smile. 

The photo showing 3 pickerel and a 
bass represents the catch of F. A. Wat- 
son of Chicago, secretary of the Photo 
Engravers’ Union. His largest pickerel 
weighed 8% Ibs. They were caught in 
Pistakee Lake, Ills. W. J. Jamison. 

Chicago, Ills. 





FISHING IN GUNNISON COUNTY. 





Gunnison County, Colorado, is approxi- 
mately 65 miles from.north to south and 
85 miles from east to west and has within 
its borders 500 miles of trout streams. 
This may seem excessive but if you will 
look up the streams of this county, you 
will be able to count more miles than are 
here given. The Gunnison River and its 
tributaries are, without doubt, the most 
prolific in fish food of any streams in the 
State. 

The varieties of trout in our streams 
are in proportion as named, viz.: Rain- 
bow, Eastern Brook, Rocky Mountain, 
Loch Levin and a few German. 

The Gunnison River, from Almont, 
where the Taylor and East Rivers join 
to form the Gunnison, to Cimarron 50 
miles west, is the best fishing water. Tay- 
lor River from Almont to the Continental 
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Divide is a splendid trout stream. East 
River from Almont to the falls below 
Gothic, is fine. Cebolla or White Earth 
River was exceptionally good last year. 
Lake Fork of the Gunnison is becoming 
a splendid trout stream again. I say 
again, because for years the mills at Lake 
City polluted the stream so that trout 














FISHING ON ILLINOIS LAKES.—A Catch from 
Pistakee Lake, Illinois. 








would not stay in it. This also affected 
the Gunnison below the mouth of Lake 
Fork. The pollution of streams by mills 
and placer mining is certain to drive 
trout out of the streams so affected, be- 
cause it destroys the insect life which is 
the natural food of the fish. Tomichi, 
Cochetopa, Spring, Ohio, Anthracite, 
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Beaver, Stuben, Elk and Soap Creeks 
are good streams for small trout. 

The great amount of fishing done in 
the Gunnison has depleted the supply of 
fish to a considerable degree and the re- 
propagation of trout at the various hatch- 
eries in the state have been through eggs 
supplied from fish taken at stations along 
the Gunnison and it is only within the 
last few years that any have been re- 
turned to this river, which sadly needed 
restocking. It has been a case of killing 
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and No. 4 flies, it is now only possible to 
get them to rise to No. 10 or less. 

The very large fish have apparently 
moved down stream to the deep pools, 
from Iola down through the Black Cajion 
and they will very seldom rise to an arti- 
ficial fly. They can be taken with min- 
nows readily. By very large fish I mean 
those weighing from 6 to 12 pounds. Of 
course there are a few of the big fellows 
go pirouetting up the river and once in 
a while you will get a rise from one of 








A DAY'S CATCH .FROM THE GUNNISON, 





the “ goose that lays the golden eggs.” 
With proper stocking each year this 
water would be practically inexhaustible, 
for sportsmanlike fishing, but I am sorry 
to say that we have the market fishermen 
and seine men and dynamiters to help de- 
plete the streams. The great number of 
fishermen who whip our streams have 
educated the trout so that they are much 
more wary than formerly. Where once 
you could get innumerable rises to No. 6 


them to a No. 10 fly, and the way he 
will do you up is a caution. 

The fish grow very fast in these waters 
on account of the abundance of food in 
the rivers. Fish put in in August or 
September are of legal size the next sum- 
mer and get to two pounds in 3 years. 

With light tackle and small flies, with 
one to two pound Rainbow trout rising at 
almost every cast, what better sport is 
there? Especially is this so on the Gun- 











nison where you have plenty of room to 
cast and good water for the trout to fight 
in. 

There are ideal places along the 
streams to camp and a great many of the 
ranchmen keep fishermen at reasonable 
rates. There are a few private clubs on 
the river, that have from one half to a 
mile of river, but as a rule it is mostly 
owned by ranchmen who will allow any- 
one to fish who asks and who does not 
commit any depredations outside the bed 
of the stream. It is only those who abuse 
the privilege when fishing on private 
property, by leaving gates open and 
tramping down grass and grain, or actual 
trespassers who abuse the ranchmen, that 
are asked to leave. 

I believe that by proper protection 
from pollution of our streams and re- 
stocking them to a reasonable extent 
each year, we would have the greatest 
trouting preserves on earth. 

I am asked to give an opinion on the 
health of Gunnison County. As a prac- 
ticing physician for thirty-five years— 
seventeen years in Gunnison County, 
and health officer for the last five years, 
I believe there is no more healthy place 
in the world. The approximate popu- 
lation of the county is 8,000. The death 
rate per thousand of population per an- 
num is about four and this includes in- 
valids who come here for their health.— 
F. D, Sanford, in Gunnison Republican. 


_ 





FRED WICKERT, operating a ranch near 
Marcus, Wash., north of Spokane, met 
with a peculiar accident while fishing at 
Kettle Falls last month. In the excite- 
ment of landing a fish, he slipped on a 
rock, upon which he had left a bottle 
containing salmon bait, and in falling 


severely lacerated his left hip. It may 


be added that Wickert landed his fish, ° 


which weiged 5 Ibs. 


WESTERN “SPECKLED BEAUTIES.” 








They are pretty generally called “spec- 
kled perch” throughout the Southwest, 
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but Northern fishermen know them by 


their proper name, “crappie.” Wherever 
found and however called, they furnish 
very satisfying sport, taking the bait 
readily and fighting hard. The nice 
string of ’°em shown was taken by F. 
Brown of Lowell, Ind., very near Rus- 
sell’s Hotel at Cedar Lake, Ind. In spite 
of its close proximity to Chicago, and 








A YARD OF CRAPPIES. 
Photo by F. W. APPLEBY. 





the swarms of anglers that visit it almost 
daily throughout the season, this fishing 
resort still sustains its reputation. 
When conditions are right it is rare in- 
deed that a fisherman must turn his back 
upon Cedar Lake with a discontented 
heart and empty hands. 
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SPORT IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


By J. E. FOSTER. 


S companion and interpreter, I re- 
cently went with Mr. H. of an 
exploration of the Patuca River 

from its beginning at the confluence of 
the Guayape and Guayambre Rivers to 
the sea. Formed by the two consider- 
able rivers named and fed by others of 
more or less importance, the Patuca is a 
potent stream and in the rainy season a 
mighty torrent, the water at such times 
mounting 30 feet above the fair-weather 
mark. There are stretches of rapids and 
passages of narrow cajfions, through 
which the water hurries at a terrific 
pace; but the varied grandeur and pic- 
turesqueness of the scenery and the lux- 
uriance of the vegetable growth through 
which it passes well repay any hard- 
ships or perils met with. 

Our outfit consisted of two big dugout 
canoes and eight native rivermen, Mr. 
H. and myself being the only passengers. 
All the men had shotguns and machetes, 
while we had good rifles and revolvers. 
We also carried a tent and full camp 
equipment. 

The weather during the entire trip 
was fair and the temperature, although 
tropical, not uncomfortable. The river 
abounds in a variety of excellent fish 
and the mountains, valleys and plains 


with numberless wild animals and birds. 
Without effort enough to make it good 
sport, we were always abundantly sup- 
plied with game—deer, turkeys, pheas- 
ants, wild hogs, partridges, mallards, 
teal, etc. The tapir we did not kill for 
food, although his meat is better than no 
meat, it being savory, like beef, but 
coarse. The men occasionally indulged 
in roast monkey, which they are very 
fond of, but we Americans did not take 
to this food. Turtle and turtle eggs 
were also abundant, and the latter in 
particular was a desirable addition to our 
camp fare. We saw many tapir. They 
were always in bands of from 6 to 15. 
Their amphibian qualities we saw nicely 
demonstrated. A band rushed down the 
bank and disappeared under the waters 
of the river. We did not see them 
again till they came out on the opposite 
shore. The natives claim that they do 
not swim but walk across on the river 
bottom. We had an adventure with a 
band of them that was quite amusing. 
We had camped for the night on the 
shore a little distance from the river. 
The tent was put up and a great fire 
built and we had finished eating and 
were about to turn in, when a pair of 
mongrel dogs that had come with the 
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men began to bark loudly. The men at 
once cried ‘‘Los dantos! los dantos!” 
(the tapirs, the tapirs/) There was a 
marsh about 100 yards below us and for 
this the dogs were making. The men 
grabbed their guns and followed them, 
saying that they would drive them out 
from the other side and that the tapirs, 
from the configuration of the country, 
would be forced to escape through the 
ravine in which we were, and as they 
came into the light of the camp-fire we 
could shoot them. Soon the barking of 
the dogs indicated that they had reached 
the game, and then, following a few 
shots from the men, was heard a great 
tramping, snorting and breaking of reeds, 
brush and trees and cries of ‘Cuidado! 
se van! cuidado!” (Look out! they're 
going ! look out!) We heard the rush of 
the great beasts coming up the ravine, 
and then—they seemed to be making 
direct for the camp. They were a band 
of eleven and soon came into the far- 
reaching light of the blaze; they now 
headed straight for us. More cries of 
“Cuidado!’’ There was not much time 
for plans. H. cried, “ They will kill us!” 
and ran into the tent. I drew closer to 
the bank away from the fire and sent a 
shot in: one dropped. I had only time 
to hurry in another shot, when the herd 
was upon us. Straight through the fire 
they went, scattering it in all directions; 
one of them caught on the tent’s guy 
rope, was hurled against a corner of the 
tent, and down the tent came over poor 
H. The whirlwind passed as quickly as 
it came; it was a circus and a pandemo- 
nium. The rush of the great beasts, 
breaking down everything before them 
and snorting furiously; the yelps of the 
dogs; the shots and cries of the pursu- 
ing men, and the no little noise made by 
the imprisoned and perhaps injured H., 
all tended to increase the confusion. We 
finally got H. out, somewhat bruised and 
badly scared but not seriously injured. 
We found the victim of my second shot 
—a big bull—a short distance beyond 
the camp, and the next day we came 
upon the body of an old cow who had 
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fallen from the slugs from the men’s 
shotguns. 

The tapir is called by the natives el 
danto and burro del monte (w/d ass). 
Its hide is very thick—in some parts 
over an inch—and is covered thinly with 
a coarse grey hair. It retires before set- 
tlements to the depths of the wilderness. 

Amongst other incidents of the trip 
was one of a tiger. One morning we 
found around our tent (pitched on a 
sandy shore) the tracks of a tiger. They 
were very fresh and the men said not 
two hours old. They continued down 
the river. We soon took our morning’s 
coffee and embarked. From time to 
time we drew in to the shore and always 
found his tracks, which the hunters 
claimed were growing fresher. At 9 
o’clock they said he was not far off and 
then that we were close upon him. Go- 
ing through a stretch of rapids, sudden- 
ly, on turning a bend, we saw him on a 
rock about 15 ft. above the river, gazing 
intently into the water. Our hunters 
claimed he was looking for fish. He 
did not see us and continued leisurely 
on down the bank of the river. The 
wind carried our scent from him and the 
noise of the rapids drowned any other 
sound, so that the current carried us to 
within about 50 yards of him before he 
saw us. He at once faced us—bristling 
up and growling fiercely. He was then 
only about a yard above the water on 
the bank. The two mongrel dogs we 
had with us at once plunged into the 
river and swam for him. H. and myself 
were to shoot together on my signal, but 
he, from buck fever (or tiger fever), let 
go first and missed. I then shot and 
got him across the loins. He at once 
plunged into the river and made for the 
boat but his hind parts were paralyzed 
by my ball and his movements were slow 
and painful. The dogs swam around 
him and hectored him. At last he gave 
it up, and, turning, made for the shore. 
He had some difficulty getting up the 
three-foot bank, but by dint of tooth 
and nail, grabbing the roots in his great 
jaws and hauling with his fore-feet, he 
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finally succeeded—the dogs continuing 
to pester him. We did not want to 
shoot him again, as it would be apt to 
injure the skin, which was now plainly 
ours; so went ashore and the men cut 
great clubs for beating him over the 
head. He dodged most of the blows 
and those that reached him did not seem 
to disturb him much. His useless hind- 
quarters sprawled on the ground but he 
kept on his fore-legs and was able to 
spring or run with surprising agility. 
After about ten minutes spent in vainly 
trying to brain him, our hunters tied a 
straight machete on the end of a pole 
and ran it through his throat, while 
others drew his attention to the opposite 
side with clubs. He growled and showed 
what fight he could till the very last. 
He was very old. His teeth and claws 
were both worn down; his muzzle was 
grey with age and his hide thickly cov- 
ered with old scars. His color, from 
age, was reddish with dark spots. He 
measured 7 feet 5 inches. 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 





IN THE FENCE RIVER COUNTRY. 


Up in the primitive forests bordering 
on Fence River, deer have wintered fair- 
ly well. Judging from signs, they ap- 
pear to be almost as plentiful as they 
were a year ago. In four days’ fishing 
rambles, amounting to some 50 miles, I 
saw fourteen. The fawns and some of 
the does were in good condition but the 
bucks were veritable bags of bones. In 
the spring of 1906 many deer, mostly 
bucks, were found dead. Bucks during 
rutting time (which is contemporary with 
the first heavy frosts) spend the morn- 
ings and evenings in pursuit of the does. 
During running time (which is the climax 
of rutting time and characterized by cold, 
snappy weather) the bucks travel a great 
many miles and spend almost all of their 
time in pursuit of the does, thus neglect- 
ing their feed and as a consequence they 
become exceedingly poor in flesh. There- 
fore, when deep snows set in early in 
December, as is sometimes the case, 
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they have no chance to lay on fat, which 
is their first requisite, in order that they 
may withstand the winter and its attend- 
ant rigor in the North Woods. In 1906, 
after the snow had melted, it was evident 
that the bucks—gaunt, weak and pos- 
sessed of low vitality—had gorged them- 
selves with food, and as a result many 
died in late April. This may have not 
been the cause of their death, but it is 
the only logical conclusion I can give. 
No dead deer were found this spring. 
The big grey timber wolves, however, 
killed many. In my rambles I found 
three conclusions of these forest trage- 
dies, where wolves had run down and 
devoured deer recently. 

Sometimes a farmer near town will 
bring a wolf or two or a litter of young 
ones into the city for bounty. These 
are not genuine timber wolves, but are 
termed by old trappers ‘‘brush wolves.” 
They are much smaller and less cunning 
than their big relatives, who do not come 
near the city but remain in the remote 
forests. The next day the papers tell 
of the big slaughter of wolves and that 
‘‘a great number of wolves were killed 
during the past winter.” But these glow- 
ing accounts of wolf slaughter are only 
clever bits of imagination. Wolves—not 
the city wolves just mentioned but the 
real monarchs of our backwoods—are 
increasing in numbers, and although they 
have always been difficult to trap or poi- 
son they are now doubly difficult to 
capture. The old trappers in this local- 
ity (not farmers who trap when they 
can’t plow but experienced men who 
follow trapping as an occupation in the 
remote forests) have had scant success 
in the capture of wolves last winter. 
This is the case also with all the trap- 
pers in the remote Upper Michigan for- 
ests. A famous trapper called Honus, 
who has the end of a 50-mile trap-line 
at Camp Four on Fence River, claims to 
have captured four. His claim, how- 
ever, could not be verified. Another 
trapper, at Camp Two on the Fence 
River, trapped two in 7 months. Two 


more, located on the banks of Fence 
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Lake, got none; and so on, with failure 
the rule and success the exception. 

In trapping or poisoning wolves, trap- 
pers have to contend with an animal of 
almost human intelligence—none other, 
it is safe to say, possessing equal sagaci- 
ty in foiling the most skilfully laid plans 
for their destruction. The fox, so pro- 
verbial for his cunning, is not nearly as 
sagacious, wise and wary as the Michi- 
gan timber wolf, and is easy to trap in 
comparison. 

In certain localities of the Fence River 
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kill jaguar, lion, bob-cats and coyotes. 
As the jaguar is called tigre (ager), he is 
called El Tigrero (the tiger hunter) and 
gets a salary of $10 a month. As soon 
as any stock has been killed, he is noti- 
fied; then, with his dog, he takes the 
trail, and it is hard to tell which is the 
best trailer. Occasionally he has scme 
very narrow escapes. To cite an in- 
stance. A large tiger had been doing 
some killing over in Hernandez Pass, a 
few miles from the ranch. El Tigrero 
had previously chased a tiger into a cave 
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EL TIGRERO BRINGING IN THE DEER. 





country—I am not going to say where 
—ruffed grouse will be plentiful next 
fall. But I am going to tell you that, 
far up on the Fence River, you can catch 
big trout. It is a long, rough walk but 
the prizes are worthy of the cost. 
Menominee, Mich. J. A. BottKot. 





A MEXICAN TIGER HUNT. 





The accompanying photo shows one 
of my men bringing in a deer, killed on 
the 100 Ranch. His occupation is to 





and the great cat had made his escape 
through a hole in the roof. So El Ti- 
grero went to work and rolled stones 
over the hole, to keep him from escap- 
ing next time. A few days after this a 
full-grown cow was killed. As soon as 
El Tigrero saw the cow he said, “In the 
cave we will meet!” The dog was set 
on the trail, with El Tigrero a close 
second, They soon disappeared in the 
jungle. His companion was horseback 
and started around the jungle to the 
cave, as he was sure the tiger would go 
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there. After about an hour’s chase they 
arrived at the cave, where the dog was 
sending up howls of fright and anger. 
El Tigrero, first telling his companion to 
shoot the cat if he came out higher up, 
started in. About five steps in there 
was a jog, and when El Tigrero arrived 
even with it there was a growl and a re- 
port. His companion, upon looking in, 
saw the cave full of smoke, and ten feet 
from El Tigrero stood a large tiger, and 
at its feet lay El Tigrero’s gun—the 
tiger all this time glaring and growling 
at him. El Tigrero was heard to say, 
“What can you do with that gun? It 
is not loaded and I have all the car- 
tridges.” Then El Tigrero drew his 
hunting knife and backed away. When 
he reached the open, his companion 
handed him a .303 Savage, with which 
he returned and killed the tiger. I write 
this exactly as told to me by his com- 
panion. F. C. STarr. 
Rancho 100, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


PANTHER TRAPS IN INDIA. 


The ingenuity displayed by the Indian 
villager in employing the scanty appli- 
ances that obtain in the average village 
is little short of marvellous. 
perience of this while after a panther last 
cold weather in the United Provinces, 
where the inventive genius of some vil- 
lagers brought about the death of the 
marauder before I could get a shot at 
him. 

Information was brought that a pan- 
ther had been giving a deal of trouble to 
a particular village. I proceeded to the 
spot and got there about midday, but 
only to find the panther lying dead under 
the peepul tree in the village meeting 
place, surrounded by a noisy crowd of 
men, women and children, who had 
knocked off work for the day in honor 
of the occasion. The excitement burst 
forth afresh on my arrival; they all 
wanted to tell me the tale over again for 
the hundredth time. My disappoint- 
ment was keen, but in the face of so 
much rejoicing I pocketed my feelings 








I had ex-° 
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as gracefully as I could, and, after re- 
storing a kind of order, got them to ex- 
plain how they had managed to kill the 
beast 

It appeared that the panther had been 
in the habit of coming most regularly to 
a particular open space between the huts, 
and this place the men had specially in- 
closed with a high, thorny bramble 
fence to protect the cattle during the 
night from his depredations. It was at 
this spot it was decided amongst them- 
selves to erect their trap, which consisted 
of an ordinary two-wheel bullock cart, 
filled with stone. As there was not a 
single piece of stone large enough to 
sharpen a pocket- knife upon in the whole 
of the fertile plain on which the village 
stood, the day previous to my getting 
there they had driven a bullock cart four 
miles out to a neighboring hill to collect 
the required rock. The cart, laden with 
nearly a ton of large loose stones, was 
then brought back and fitted end on into 
a carefully made gap in the bramble 
fence; willing hands had unyoked the 
bullocks and extracted the linch pins. 
The wheels were then gently tapped out 
on either side of the cart to the extreme 
ends of the axle, so that by the slightest 
oscillation the heavily loaded body of 
the cart would drop perpendicularly be- 
tween the wheels, and, to make the fall 
greater, a pit was dug in the ground 
under the cart. A live goat was then 
tethered at the further end of the pit in 
such a way that a panther could not 
reach it without disturbing the delicately 
adjusted balance of the cart above, and 
so bring the whole contrivance down on 
the top of him. 

The trap had worked admirably. In 
the small hours of the morning, when all 
was silent, the little hamlet had been 
disturbed by the loud thud of the heavy 
cart and the clatter of falling stones in 
their descent upon the back of the un- 
suspecting panther. 

On another occasion the attempt to 
trap a panther was not accomplished so 
successfully. A certain village in the 


rock-bound plains of Western India had 

















petitioned the local forest officer to rid 
them of a brute that had destroyed many 
of their-cattle. Such petitions are not 
infrequent in some districts, and are acted 
upon with alacrity by the district officers, 
particularly when the official is an ener- 
getic sportsman. In this instance, how- 
ever, the forest officer merely instructed 
one of his subordinates to erect a trap, 
and, beyond telling the man to see that 
the trap was baited with a live goat, left 
the details entirely to the man’s own in- 
genuity. 
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automatically released it. The. raising 
of this door was a business; it required 
the combined efforts of the whole gang 
to set it. Inside the far end of the trap, 
beyond the automatic catch, a live goat 
was regularly tied as bait; but the pan- 
ther did not come, and the goat had to 
be released during each day to forage 
for food and water. 

Every evening the faithful Arjuna 
plodded wearily up the hill, dragging 
the goat back into the trap. On the fifth 
evening Arjuna’s stock of patience had 








THE GORDON SETTER, LAWN RACE. 


Owned by F. C. BENJAMIN, Creston, Illinois. 





A quiet spot in the jungle was selected, 
near a small pool amongst the rocks, at 
which the panther occasionally took 
water. The result of a few days’ work 
from a dozen villagers produced a struc- 
ture made of good Government timber 
that would have defied the strength of 
an elephant. The shape was long and 
narrow, with intervals between the up- 
rights at the sides for light and air; the 
door was weighty and was pulled up 
over a wheel by a stout rope, which was 
again attached to a catch inside that 


become exhausted, and as he crawled 
into the trap, tugging the unwilling goat 
after him, he vowed mentally that no 
Government on earth would induce him 
to bait that trap again. What actually 
happened at this moment was never 
properly known. A slight click, a rum- 
ble of the ponderous door, and Arjuna 
and the goat were prisoners. There was 
still time. The day was not gone, and 
Arjuna yelled vociferously, but only the 
rocks heard and gave back the echo. 
As the night wore on and Arjuna had not 
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returned to his house, the village con- 
cluded some calamity had befallen him, 
and so matters were allowed to rest un- 
til morning. The luck was dead against 
Arjuna. About midnight he heard the 
rough sawing cough of a panther on the 
hillside near him, and shortly afterwards 
the waning moon revealed the shadows 
of two full grown panthers right over 
the trap. The poor wretch sat huddled 
up with the goat, paralyzed with fear. 
The panthers inspected the trap from all 
positions; at one moment they were 
peering in at the sides, at another through 
the top, and finally they set to work to 
claw the goat out through the bars; in 
this they failed, but succeeded in killing 
it, and clawed and buffeted the man 
about badly. Early the following morn- 
ing the whole village turned up at the 
trap, curious to see and know what had 
happened during the night. When taken 
out, poor Arjuna was more dead than 
alive from shock; but they gave him a 
drink and shampooed him back to life, 
and as the day dawned he sat up and 
swore at the world at large.—R. P. W. 
Strong in the London Field. 





A TYPICAL GORDON. 


Passing the picturesque home of F. C. 
Benjamin, in Creston, Ogle County, IIls., 
one rare June afternoon recently, the 
Editor chanced to see the handsome 
Gordon or Scotch setter whose portrait 
we print herewith. Lawn Race was 
whelped in March, 1897, and is a son of 
the famous Champion Rexmont; his 
dam being Lawn Pretty Belle (herself a 
daughter of Count Noble). Among his 
ancestors we note such names as Cham- 
pion Bellmont, Champion Heather Roy, 





‘Champion Floss, Prince Charlie and a 


dozen other famous Gordons. A large, 
active, rangy looking dog, our photo 
does not do him justice; but all dogmen 
will bear us out in the statement that 
wishing for a good canine portrait and 
gelting it, are two vastly different propo- 
sitions. While caressing Race’s silken 
head, the while we talked with his owner, 
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there came to us, with melodious insist- 
ence, from the waving fields of greenness 
a short half- mile away, the cheery boom- 
ing of many prairie-chickens. Obedient, 
swift and affectionate withal, Mr. Benja- 
min’s Race is the sort of dog to give any 
sportsman starting out with him in the 
pleasant shooting time of early autumn 
that feeling of joyful certainty which the 
companionship of an ambitious, well- 
trained dog always produces. 


— 
> 


AN EXCITING COUGAR HUNT. 


Referring to his recent trip into North- 
ern Idaho, Tom Hopper of Spokane 
says: ‘We hunted a couple of days, 
without locating anything that looked 
like a cougar track. On the third day 
we were up on Granite Creek, hunting, 
when Ring, my start dog, found a cou- 
gar track. It appeared to be several 
days old, but the dog opened on it and 
away he went, baying and yipping. We 
knew he was after the real thing and fol- 
lowed as fast as possible. He finally 
went out of hearing, but we followed as 
best we could and after covering 3 miles 
were rewarded by coming onto him. 
Then I released the other two dogs. I 
tell you the music those two hounds 
made was just about as good as I ever 
heard. They surrounded the tree and 
barked and bayed. When I approached 
I saw a big cougar on the limb of a lean- 
ing tree; the dogs were jumping close to 
him and I was afraid they would force 
him out and cause trouble for them- 
selves, so I fired. The bullet entered 
his head between the eyes, killing him 
instantly. At this the other cougar 
jumped and ran. I called the dogs from 
the dead one and sent them after him. 
We followed this one and the dogs treed 
him. When we reached the place where ' 
he was treed I called the dogs off and 
held them back while Maxwell shot him 
—killing him with a single bullet. 

That afternoon, higher up on Granite 
Creek, we landed another. We staida 
few days longer at a ranch en Granite 
Creek, and when we came away brought 
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several hides with us to show for our 
cougar hunt; one of these hides I sold 
to Bill Gilroy at Sandpoint for $45. 
The big cougar that I shot first from the 
leaning tree measured 9 ft. 3 inches from 
tip to tip.” 


_— 


A NOVA SCOTIA MOOSE. 


The moose whose magnificent head is 
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AT a recent meeting of the Santa 
Catalina Island Tuna Club of California, 
the following officers were elected: 
Prest., Chas. F. Holder; 1st vice-prest., 
T. S. Manning; 2nd vice prest., C. P. 
Morehouse; 3d vice-prest , W. H. Burn- 
ham; secretaries, L. P. Streeter and F. 
L. Harding. These gentlemen, with 
Thos. Potter and A. L. Beebe, form the 
Board of Directors, 
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FROM THE NOVA SCOTIAN GAME FIELDS. 





here shown was shot by O. C. Frisbee 
of Jamestown, N. Y., some 30 miles 
from South Brookfield in Queen’s Coun- 
ty, Nova Scotia—Mr. Frisbee’s guide 
being L. S. Crocker of the last-named 
town. The antlers have a spread of 50 
inches, with 20 points, and the head is 
indeed one that any sportsman may well 
be proud of. 





THE Commissioners of Stevens County, 
Wash., have authorized the auditor to 
draw upon the game fund and expend 
the money to purchase eggs of English 
and silver pheasants—to be distributed 
among farmers and ranchers in North- 
eastern Washington, and when the chicks 
are matured they will be set free in the 
forests north of Spokane. 
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IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 





And now the summer fret is in the air, 
and the angler man begins to feel un- 
easy. He worries and gets restless. 
Sometimes he doesn’t know what's the 
matter with him; he thinks ’tis billious- 
ness, or his liver, or business worry. In 
reality ’tis the Call of the Wild that he 
has heard and failed to interpret. Buta 
point is eventually reached when percep- 
tion of the dullest and most unimpressive 
sportsman is flooded with light—and he 
immediately takes to the woods, to the 
shade and shelter and sanctuary of Na- 
ture’s temples, to the solace afforded by 
smiling meads and rippling waters. And 
lo! a miracle is performed and he is 
cured. Blest is he who can take the 
antidote—the pilgrimage to “the chosen 
waters.” But the stricken victim who 
feels the ravages of the complaint and 
has to stick to his desk, always merits 
the profoundest sympathy. 

Next to getting to the woods and feel- 
ing all the pleasures that are the peculiar 
inheritance of the “‘woodser,” consola- 
tion can be sought successfully by dis- 
cussing the sweets of bygone blessings 
with kindred spirits. A true disciple of 
the gentle cult will feel nearly as much 
pleasure in hearing of the success of his 
more fortunate fellows as if he were him- 
self the principal actor. 
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The first reports from the salmon 
rivers have just come in. A section man 
out on the line has landed the first sal- 
mon at Fischel’s Brook, and the news 
has had the effect of making local an- 
glers look to ‘their rods and reels and 
traces.” 

The first instalment of visiting anglers’ 
arrived last week. Sir Bryan and Lady 
Leighton, Mr.- Somerset, Mr. Hutton 
and Major Dyne have arrived from En- 
gland. The Leightons have fished the 
Codroys for some seasons back. By 
last express a number of American an- 
glers detrained on the West Coast and 
have gone to the different rivers. This 
is only the first instalment of American 
sportsmen. The railway people assure 
me that they expect a greater influx of 
Americans this year than ever. Good 
fishing can be had now, but not better 
than can be had in August and Septem- 
ber. The salmon pools are almost in- 
numerable, and later on the air will be 
bracing and delicious. Many American 
anglers are purchasing permanent camp 
sites. This gives them the advantage 
of being near the pools and getting their 
choice. In this island no exclusive or 
prescriptive rights are allowed to any 
one, so that all anglers are equal; but 
the man who camps near a good salmon 
river has a manifest advantage over 
another who stays at a hotel perhaps a 
mile distant. Last year the writer had 
some enquiries for such sites, but could 
not get the desired information: this 
season, however, he has heard of two 
very desirable camp sites 

The great annual caribou migration 
is now in progress. The railway men 
report daily seeing herds of caribou of 
from 5 to 50 crossing the track on their 
way north. They are moving to their 
summer feeding grounds and in vast 
numbers. Hon. T. Moulton estimated 


a couple of years ago that there were 
about 250,000 caribou in the island. He 
further estimated that about 25,000 are 
born every year and that between wolves, 
hunters and other accidents about 1 5,000 
are killed, leaving a net increase to the 
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main herd of about 10,000 each year. 
It will be seen from the foregoing that 
Newfoundland is a vast natural deer 
park and that if this noble animal is 
properly protected it will be the sporting 
ground of America for many years to 
come. 

Anglers and hunters from all parts of 
the States have begun to visit the island. 
It is easy and cheap to get here. Through 
tickets may be had from Chicago or from 
any of the large railroad centres. Any 
angler who is ambitious to get good sal- 
mon fishing or any hunter out for a head 
may rest assured that he will be amply 
satisfied by visiting Newfoundland. 

W. J. CARROLL. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


_ 


THE LONG-ROOSEVELT CONTROVERSY. 

In accordance with its implied motto, 
the July number of Sports AFIELD pub- 
lished Rev. Wm. J. Long’s address to 
“His Excellency Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States.” In this 
defence or self-justification or glorifica- 
tion, as the case may be, Mr. Long, 
while declaring that the issue is between 
‘“‘man and man,” still addresses The 
President of the United States and uses 
the high position of his opponent as a 
cause of complaint. ‘‘To make a poor 
man poorer” is Mr. Long’s wail. In 
this life no man is bound to be rich or 
great, but all men are bound to be truth- 
ful and honest, and when it becomes 
necessary for a “high official” to smite 
in the cause of truth and honesty, it 
seems just—although a sort of cold- 
handed justice—that his victim should 
be always poor. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Long did not adhere to his 
promise by confining his criticisms to 
Theodore Roosevelt, the author; such 
an evidence of fair-minded sincerity might 
have given his friends some little chance 
to declare in favor of genuine honesty of 
purpose in other things at other times; 
his defence might have savored less of 
an advertising scheme and would have 
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closed the lips of those likely to declare 
that Mr. Long has lost nothing through 
his controversy with the “President of 
the United States’ —having acquired a 
prominence that he could never have at- 
tained through the medium of his books. 

Mr. Long demands retraction and an 
apology, and in one newspaper article 
calls his opponent a coward. For this 
epithet, when his senses become normal, 
he may appreciate the necessity of apol- 
ogizing to the hard-headed fathers and 
discriminating mothers of the school chil- 
dren who read his books. Had he desired 
to cast doubt and ridicule upon every as- 
sertion and argument that he has flung, in 
anger, at his opponent since entering the 
lists, he could have chosen no surer way. 
The epithet, as applied to Mr. Roosevelt, 
is simply amusing and needs no com- 
ment here. 

Still, Mr. Long does not tire of gal- 
loping about upon his “high horse,” and 
it comes as a sort of surprise to the 
thoughtful observer that he has so many 
followers in his train, even when his 
mount evolves the mystic spectacle of 
the nocturnal mare. Some of those who 
champion his cause have an occasional 
argument that is worth while; with 
others, the vanity of displaying the 
knowledge of a single fact where ignor- 
ance of a thousand others exists, seems 
to be the motive for rushing into print; 
while with others, and their name is 
many, the inspiration seems to come 
from a sort of medieval chivalry, cham- 
pioning the cause of the weaker combat- 
ant, the broken lance or uncertain seat. 

One great metropolitan journal of in- 
ternational popularity, in defending Mr. 
Long and his books, declares that all 
stories of wild animal life that are not 
marked “fable” should be true. In the 
magazine supplement of this journal is 
found a story of a timber wolf, that, 
while it is intensely interesting, scarcely 
bears out the theory of consistency. 
This wolf had been taken when quite 
small and had been confined for three 
years in a wire-mesh pen, some 12 feet 
high, in one of the public parks of a 
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great city. In the adjoining pen were 
five coyotes that had been making life 
miserable for the larger captive. Ona 
certain day the wolf, going too close to 
the mesh, was severely bitten by one of 
his hated neighbors. He became en- 
raged, leaped up upon the mesh, found 
he could hang there, and then climbed 
up and still up, until at last he worked 
himself over into the adjoining pen, 
where he killed all the coyotes in short 
order and escaped into the park. All 
this, says the author, “he did because 
he was a wolf, and, must answer the call 
of the wild.” As he fled through the 
park and the city, he was pursued by 
hundreds of men and boys and scores 
of dogs; of the dogs he killed at least a 
dozen and severely wounded many more 
—making a straight line always toward 
the great North Forest and his wolf- 
home, “‘ because he was a wolf and must 
answer the call of the wild.” At the 
outskirts of the city he was overtaken 
by two staghounds, fully as large as 
himself; these he killed after a desperate 
fight, in which the master of the hounds 
took a hand with a club; but the des- 
perate fugitive escaped to the timber at 
last—“ because he was a wolf and must 
answer the call of the wild.” This piece 
of phraseology is beautifully rounded 
and the author cannot be blamed for 
using it often without becoming tired, 
but it might have served the cause of 
Truth just as well, or even better, to 
have declared that this impossible mon- 
ster was cast iron and automatic, and did 
these things because it was wound up 
to go 

The fact is, that no wolf or other 
member of the canine family will ever 
attempt to leap over or climb a wire 
fence. This has been verified a hundred 
times by the writer of this article, and 
the truth of the statement may be cor- 
roborated by a certain prominent farmer 
of this State and a United States Judge 
of the Indian Territory, who were the 
writer’s companions in many a horse- 
back wolf chase in the lead mine dis- 
trict of this state (Illinois) when we were 
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boys together in the long ago. This 
was in the days when wire fences were 
first coming into use—not the savage 
barbed wire fences of today but just 
common smooth wire—and it was found 
that when these were strung closely to- 
gether, so as not to allow a wolf or dog 
to slip through, neither would ever at- 
tempt to leap over. It was always the 
object of the young hunters to force 
their quarry against one of these fences 
—when capture was easy and sure. 

Again. This writer has had the fact 
that a dog will not leap a wire fence, 
verified, right here at his own home, a 
hundred times in recent years. When 
prowling dogs start a rabbit in the near- 
by fields, the rabbit, when hard pressed, 
will make straight for the garden fence 
—which is composed of 5-inch wire 
mesh some 3 feet high; the rabbit slips 
through and the yelling dogs race wild- 
ly about the enclosure, but never attempt 
to leap over. On a recent occasion of 
this kind, the gate was opened to allow 
the dogs to enter, which they did witha 
dash and yell; but the rabbit quietly 
slipped through, sat in the field about a 
rod from the garden fence and smiled— 
actually smiled—at the savage clamor. 
When the rabbit had leisurely ambled 
away out of sight, the gate had to be 
opened to allow the crestfallen dogs to 
go home. 

In order to show the consistency of 
Mr. Long’s journalistic advocate, it is 
scarcely necessary to point out the fact 
that a single coyote would prove a 
“tough proposition” for a wolf; two of 
them would, in a corner, certainly over- 
power the largest wolf; while five of 
them would tear him to shreds in less 
time than it takes totell. Nothing need 
be said of this particular wolf's unde- 
veloped sinew, his lack of exercise for 
three years, and his undeveloped forces 
of endurance, through insufficient or un- 
natural food. Still, we would like to 
believe the story, as we would wish to 
believe in a moderate degree of sincerity 
and consistency on the part of at least 
one of Mr. Long’s advocates. 














Can a wolf kill a caribou by a single 
bite in the breast? This seems to be the 
main rock upon which the forces of the 
quill split. This writer lived for some 
years in one of the Maritime Provinces 
—a country teeming with caribou—and 
has hunted deer in many parts of the 
world. He knows something about 
wolves as well—from the savage denizen 
of the Canadian wilderness to the little 
yelling coyote of Southwestern foot-hills 
and plateau—and he deems Mr. Long’s 
reiterated declaration as unworthy of any 
serious consideration. Of course, a very 
young caribou is a delicate animal, but 
in its first weakness the protection of the 
mother is not far removed. When ten 
days to two weeks old, it is constantly 
by the mother’s,side. At 3 months it is 
a member of the herd. The wolf is the 
most cowardly member of the canine 
family and will not singly attack a full- 
grown or even half-grown caribou. 
Alone, they will attack nothing more 
dangerous than a domestic sheep, or, in 
the wilderness, some animal that has 
been crippled or is in a weakly condition 
from wounds or sickness. Their cour- 
age is derived solely from extreme hun- 
ger and the formidable strength of num- 
bers. In biting a caribou, moose or elk 
in the breast, a wolf would have to bite 
upwardly. It is a physical impossibility 
for a wolf or any other member of the 
canine family to bite effectively above its 
own level. The muscles of his jaws and 
breast are not adapted to that kind of 
work. Most of our readers, at some 
time in their lives, have seen dogs fight- 
ing—have seen them rise upon their 
hind-feet and wrestle about, seeming to 
bite each other many times; but had the 
dogs been separated before either com- 
batant had been thrown to the ground, 
it would have been observed that no 
serious damage had been done. It is 
when one of the antagonists is down, 
that the deadly bite is given. The ob- 
ject of attack must be below, to give 
play to the full strength of the canine 
jaws. Of course a wolf or dog can 
fasten to the flank, side or jaw of a run- 
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ning animal, but it is like the fastening 
of a cat’s claws upon a fleeing hare. 
The object is to retard and pull down, 
but otherwise any such bite is not ‘seri- 
ous. It is when the quarry falls that 
the deadly work is done. 

As to Mr. Long’s books—particular- 
ly his “School of the Woods” and 
“Northern Trails’ —they are not with- 
out certain charming features—even 
though they should lack the ring of 
convincing truth and require the author’s 
affidavit to aid belief. A large amount 
of rather petty acrimony has been dis- 
played by this gifted author, and no 
doubt the reading world is tired of it all; 
yet, on the whole, this widespread but 
expiring controversy may be of incalcu- 
lable value to the lovers of verity in the 
literature of outdoor life. If men but 
learn that there is no need to add to the 
open book of the wilderness, or make 
Nature lie—that the truth is better by 
far than conj:cture or romance, and that 
there is a free and enchanting school, 
where every one may learn of things un- 
recorded in “ Northern Trails” that will 
prove enduring because beautiful and 
true. Tuos. H. FRASER 





Can a wolf kill a large animal by a 
bite in its chest? 

Some four weeks ago, while riding 
from Gackle to Medina, North Dakota, 
we halted our horses at a Russian set- 
tler’s “‘dobey,” and the man of the house 
showed us the skull of a wolf that had 
been shot in that vicinity the past winter, 
and I am positive that the canine teeth 
were over ‘wo inches long. 

Now, I have seen a great many cari- 
bou, and will say that a young caribou 
is about as delicate an animal as there is 
—far more frail than a fawn or antelope 
—and it would be a mighty easy matter 
for a big wolf to kill one of those young 
or half-grown creatures with one snap 
of those terrible teeth. I have known 
of wolves killing full-grown oxen, and 
could tell you many stories of the exe- 
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cution done by them along this line, 
which I have personally witnessed. 
Minneapolis, Minn. C. A. Rickert. 


A BOOK ON LABRADOR. 








ALONG THE LasBrapor Coast. By 
Charles Wendell Townsend, M. D. 
Dana Estes & Company, Publishers, 
Boston. Price, $1.50. 

This volume of some 300 pages is a 
mine of valuable and interesting informa- 
tion. Although the birds were the chief 
objects of the author’s study during his 
summer tour through the land described, 
he found many other points of interest. 
“Nowhere,” says he, ‘‘can one find so 
near home icebergs and the floe,” and 
the description of these alone makes the 
reading of the book worth while. The 
scenery, the geology, the flowers and 
trees, the fish and fishermen, the Eski- 
mos and Eskimo dogs, the Hudson Bay 
Company’s posts, the Moravians and 
Dr. Greenfells’ Mission are all interest- 
ingly described, while some 40 exquisite 
illustrations from photographs by the 
author and his companions on the trip 
make pleasing diversion for the reading 
student. 

This interesting country, where the 
voices of the great North Sea are loud 
and chill, is comparatively near home 
and easy of access during the summer 
months, but it still remains almost un- 
known, and the traveling world has 
heretofore regarded it as unworthy of 
interest and observation. Yet in the 
perusal of Dr. Townsend’s book the 
reader will be agreeably surprised to dis- 
cover it to be a dreamland of unique 
conditions and wonderful possibilities— 
a land teeming with bird and animal life 
and a charmingly picturesque people. 
A country where, when the Eastern 
States are smothering in July and Au- 
gust heat, the cool and vigorous air of 
Labrador invites the sweltering tourist 
and weary toiler to her despised shores, 
her snow-clad peaks and mist-crowned 
hills. Her crystal lakes and clear, cool 
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streams still whisper invitation to the 
hunter and the artist and every lover of 
that which is strange and chaste and 
beautiful. Tuos. H. FRASER. 
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QUAIL PROPAGATION IN WASHINGTON. 





Game animals and birds are not de- 
creasing in the State of Washington, 
thanks to the State officials and sports- 
men, and every effort is being made to 
propagate the various species, the latest 
being a consignment of 30 dozen pairs 
of genuine Bob White quail from Sunny 
Kansas. They were shipped to Warden 
Baker of Benton County, and paid for 
out of the State game fund. Under 
favorable conditions a pair of quail will 
raise a dozen each season. They will be 
protected until Sept. 15, 1908—the pen- 
alty for shooting them being from $5 to 
$50. Quail were first introduced into 
the Northwest in 1870 by pioneer Henry 
Riggs, who is passing the evening of his 
life at Emmett, Idaho. Two crates, each 
containing 48 birds and costing nearly 
$40 for transportation alone, were sent 
to him from Independence, Mo., in De- 
cember, 1870, but the birds did not 
reach Kelton, Wash. (the then terminal 
of the Union Pacific) until Jan’y 30, 
1871, and it was early in the spring 
when they were received at Boisé, the 
journey being made by stage. Owing 
to the severity of the weather many died 
in transit and the rest were distributed 
on Dry Creek and the Payette and Boisé 
Rivers. 

Other shipments were made from 
Missouri later, and as an experiment 
valley quail were imported from Cali- 
fornia, but the latter were too tame and 
fell an easy prey to cats and other wild 
animals. The Missouri species, however, 
took kindly to the climate of Idaho and 
multiplied rapidly and today the de- 
scendants of the birds brought in by 
Mr. Riggs probably number into the 
hundreds of thousands in our North- 
western States. 
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THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 

Is there substantial basis for the prediction, 
so freely advanced of late years, that our 
greatest of trapshooting events will in time 
bring about its own abandonment through mere 
growth in popularity? It is hard to say. 
Americans rarely run against propositions too 
big to handle; they have the courage to at- 
tempt anything, and usually achieve success. 
But on the other hand, what can we not expect 
in the future of an event which even now 
draws an attendance of a half-thousand en- 
thusiastic shooters? The possibilities are 
somewhat stupendous, to say the least. 

The eighth annual Grand American Handi- 
cap, held in Chicago on June 20, had nearly 
500 entries, while about 450 contestants faced 
the targets as their names were called. The 
majority of the States and Territories were 
represented by their most noted trapshooters, 
and it seemed to be everybody’s fight during 
the first half of the contest, for the veterans 
and professionals were shooting up to form, 
while many of the amateurs without previous 
records were methodically building scores that 
ranked their makers well up in the front. The 
outcome developed a surprise for all—doubt- 
less for the winner as well as his disappointed 
competitors—for while it was quite within the 
possibilities that a “dark horse” should run 
first in the race, it was hardly expected that 
he would be found on the 17-yard mark. 

Three men tied on 96 targets out of 100— 
Blanks, Maryott and Powers—the former win- 
ning in the shoot-off with 18 from 25. Jeffer- 
son J. Blanks is a resident of Trezevant, Tenn., 
a state noted for many things in the past, but 
now for the first time put on the map as the 
home of national champions. Miles J. Maryott 
is from Fort Collins, Colo., and everybody 
knows Chauncey M. Powers. There were five 
Men who scored 95, six 94s, ten 93s, six 92s, 
ten 91s, and twenty-six who shot a 90 per cent. 
gait. Certainly a breaking of records in more 
respects than the mere number of competitors. 

And how about the minor events? Well, on 
the first day there were 31 and 40 squads shoot- 
ing in the morning and evening respectively, 
at 100 birds each man. Something more than 
340 shooters were in the second day’s 100-bird 
event; nearly as many in the Preliminary 
Handicap on Wednesday—won by S. R. Bark- 
ley with a score of 97. The Amateur Cham- 
pionship—200 targets, 18 yards rise—landed S. 
R. Barkley in first place with 97 breaks to his 
credit; in the Professional Championship— 
think of the pace set with 59 of the best get- 
ting down to their “best licks!” W. R. Crosby 
is in the habit of winning oftener than occa- 
sionally and could not consent that this should 
prove an exception from the general rule. His 
Score was 192 out of 200; Fred Gilbert followed 


og 190, and J. R. Taylor came third with 
9. 
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{TEMS OF INTEREST. 





WHEN fishing or tramping in the sun these 
hot summer days, what is more comfortable 
than -a broad-brimmed hat? The Francis E. 
Lester Co., dept. M 7, Mesilla Park, New Mex- 
ico, is offering a genuine Mexican palm leaf 
hat, light weight, with colored design woven 
into brim for only 50 cents, prepaid. See their 
advertisement in our advertising columns. 


* * * 


OnE of the latest inventions in reels is 
Flegel’s Self-Thumbing Reel. Mr. Flegel is 
very enthusiastic over his invention and is 
willing to give anyone a 3-days’ free trial, so 
certain is he of his reel standing the test. He 
also claims that with this reel any lady or 
amateur can in a very short time make casts 
of from 80 to 100 feet and guarantees it not to 
back-lash. The reel has an automatic thumb- 
ing device which is entirely concealed and 
needs no adjusting whatever. Price of reel is 
$6. For further particulars write the inventor, 
Benj. F. Flegel, 67 Sixth St., Racine, Wis. 

* & * 


Hon. A. CLINTON WARNER Of Dixon, IIl., in 
company with his son and Blinn Smith, his 
neighbor, delights in visiting the North Da- 
kota game fields each fall—hunting principally 
in the region to the north and west of Devil’s 
Lake, where the wild-fowl and prairie-chicken 
shooting is still excellent. Mr. Warner, how- 
ever, foresees with keen regret the gradual ex- 
termination of the prairie-chicken in our glori- 
ous Northwest. “The birds would not be ex- 
terminated there so quickly,” he says, “if they 
had the advantage of being able, when hard 
pressed, to seek refuge in corn-fields—like our 
Illinois and Iowa birds. But, up there, there 
is nothing save grain stubble and grass, grass 
and grain stubble. Starting out in the morn- 
ing in a light wagon, with two or three point- 
ers or setters, the shooters roll merrily along 
over the limitless Dakota prairie. When the 
dogs make game, the men jump out—leaving 
the team to munch all the grass they want. In 
a few minutes more the little company of 
chickens take wing—usually leaving, in the 
case of three guns speaking simultaneously, 
four or five of their number to help swell the 
yawning game bag. Yes, they may fly a mile 
or more before alighting—but what of that? 
The shooters mark them down, light their 
pipes and stroll leisurely back to the horses. 
Then with a slap of the -lines, they are in 
close proximity to those unfortunate chickens 
again. You see, the birds are simply hiding in 
the stubble or the grass, and the dogs have 
practically no trouble in signalling to the guns, 
Here they are! When you multiply the fore- 
going performance by about five different stops 
on the part of the shooters, it’s not difficult 
to see the finish of that one particular flock 
of chickens.” 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Wuat is more restful in a rowboat than a 
comfortable seat where you can rest your back? 
No more need of lugging chairs along when 
you can get a Portable Seat Back, made by the 
Richards Manufacturing Co., Aurora, Ills., for 
only 75 cents. This seat back can be instantly 
attached. It has a delightful supporting ac- 
tion, the spring effect being much more rest- 
ful than a rigid back. Cannot get out of order. 
Ask your hardware dealer to show you one, 
or send direct to the makers. 

2 ok * 

THE latest addition to the Marble list of 
sportsmen’s specialties is the “bi-color”’ shot- 
gun front sight, for use either alone or in con- 
nection with an ivory rear bead located on the 
rib from 12 to 16 inches from the muzzle. The 
value of a shotgun rear sight is now pretty 
generally understood, as enabling a more per- 
fect alignment upon game or the target and 
correcting a tendency to over shooting. The 
“bi-color” sight, as may be observed from the 
illustration, is a gold-capped ivory bead secure- 
ly fastened in the rib by a steel stem. It can 
be seen in any light and will not break off, as 








ACTUAL SIZE VisIN. 








very often happens with an all-ivory sight. The 
price, with reamer for fitting the bead in place, 
is $1.00; with rear sight and reamer, $1.50. 
Address the Marble Safety Axe Co., 104 to 132 
Delta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 

oe oe * 


THE new catalogue of the Ithaca Gun Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., is just to hand and we note 
several excellent improvements in mechanism 
of their new model hammerless guns. The 
Ithaca people are always on the alert for prac- 
tical improvements. When they learned that 
the U. S. Government had adopted the coil or 
spiral springs in all military guns, they at once 
set to work to produce a new model gun em- 
bodying the coil spring feature. These new 
spiral springs are made of the best spring steel 
obtainable and are guaranteed forever against 
breaks, missfires, weakness or lost tension. 

Another improvement in the new model ham- 
merless guns for this year is the fitting of all 
new guns with ‘three solid bolt fastenings 
which are built on a bevel to take up their 
own wear,—thus preventing gun never to shoot 
loose or allow gun to fly open in discharging. 
The catalogue contains much information and 
should be in the hands of every up-to-date 
sportsman. Mention Sports AFIELD when writ- 
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ing and catalogue will be sent you free of 
cost. 


-— 


FUN WITH BR’ER WOLF. 








“Come, Dom, rush that wood over here, so I 
can get up a blaze that will start this bacon to 
curling; here we are one hour sun-up behind 
time.” 

“I’m getting this wood just as fast as I can,” 
exclaimed Dom, as he threw an armful of 
wood on the ground near the smo-dering fire; 
“that ought to be enough wood to cook break- 
fast with; I’ve got an appetite with an edge 
on it, like unto a freshly filed cross-cut saw.” 

“Breakfast ready!” yelled Dick. 

We were soon at the table, and I must say 
that I never saw hot biscuits, bacon and eggs, 
hashed -potatoes and coffee disappear as that 
bunch of grub did. Then we fed the dogs, 
straightened up around camp, and started out 
for our intended wolf hunt. I will say here 
that we had two of the best wolf dogs in the 
country—Lead and Ring. As we had discov- 
ered plenty of wolf signs near our camp and 
had heard the varmints howling all through 
the night, we decided this day to go out and 
get ’em. 

Soon we were drilling down the o:d log road, 
watching carefully for fresh tracks in the soft 
snow. We had gone perhaps a half-mile from 
camp when we ran across a comparatively 
fresh track. I let Ring stick his nose into it. 
He gave a low whine and started out—pulling 
me with him. “Hold on, old boy!” I yelled to 
the dog. “Well, boys,” I continued, turning to 
them, “I guess it’s up to us to let these dogs 
go.” 

“Don’t let them go, Bill, till we spread out 
a little,” spoke up Jack. “Dick,” he continued, 
“you’d better take this tote road to your right; 
I’ll go _ straight ahead; Dom, you °go— 
well, I guess you’d better stay with Bill” (this 
with a broad smile on his face). 

“You needn’t think I’m going off there in 
the woods alone—not much!” replied Dom, 
casting a look in my direction. 

“Why, you couldn’t get Dom away from us 
with a club, when there are any prospects of 
a wolf coming his way,’ I remarked as I 
tugged on the chain fast to Ring’s collar. 

“Well, let’s get a move on us, boys, and get 
the dogs out,” spoke up Dick as he started 
down the road. 

“Say, boys, just a minute. I think I can 
come very near giving you the course these 
dogs will take; you remember that cedar 
swamp off to the northeast, Dick?” I asked. 

“Yes. Well?” 

“I think they’ll go from here direct to that 
swamp, then swing off along the river bank 
until they hit the cherry ridge; then along 


that little swale back of us and so on around. 
I’ve seen ’em run before, and in ten minutes 
T’ll let the dogs go.” 
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Dick and Jack now leave us, each going in 
a different direction, in order to give each one 
a better chance at the game, should we be 
lucky enough to sight Br’er Wolf on the move. 
Dom and I remain where they have left us, 
ready to release the dogs at a moment’s notice. 

“Well, Dom, time’s up! unsnap your chain— 
here goes Ring!” but Dom was as quick as I, 
and both dogs started together. Such a med- 
ley of barks and how's you never heard before 
as the dogs took the trail through the woods— 
Ring in the lead. 

“Now, Dom, you can look out for some fun, 
think—how is your .22?” 

“All right, I guess.” 

“Let me see.” I took the gun, and, after 
examining it, found he had forgotten to put 
a load in the barrel, and called his attention to 
the fact. 

“The dickens!” exclaimed Dom; “thought 
I’d fixed it all right when I started out.” 

As this was Dom’s first hunt, I considered 
that the boy was excusable for all error, as 
we all have to learn. Listening to the dogs, 
I found they had worked nearly out of hear- 
ing and in the very direction I had expected 
them to take; I noticed they had circled to 
the right and were now gradually coming 
nearer to us. On discovering this, I started 
down the log road on a run, calling to Dom 
to follow. We ran about 80 rods, which brought 
us to the junction of two roads. “There, Dom,” 
I said, as I caught my breath, “‘we’re here, and 
I’m blamed if those dogs aren’t coming right 
for us down this log road. - Now, boy, don’t 
get excited, take your time, as I want you to 
get a shot at that wolf. Try and avoid an 
attack of wolf fever, as it sometimes proves 
fatal.” 

“What’s wolf fever?” asked Dom. 

“Why, you shake like a leaf and are unable 
to take accurate aim at the game.” 

Just at this moment I raised my gun and 
sent a .38-55 bullet at the wolf who was com- 
ing down the road; he espied me just as I 
shot, and making a quick side jump, landed 
into the bushes alongside the road and started 
in the direction of Dick. I turned to Dom and 
asked why he didn’t shoot. “I didn’t see any- 
thing to shoot at,” he replied, with a surprised 
look on his face. 

“There! just as I expected—he’s heading 
right for Dick. Come, Dom, let’s try and get 
on the log road that Dick is stationed on and 
mebbe we can get another chance at him.” 

We return to our starting point at the forks 
of the other roads, which gives us a good view 
for some distance down the tote road, which 
I feel sure the wolf will cross somewhere be- 
tween us and Dick; I now notice that the dogs 
are coming towards us again and hope the wolf 
will cross the road, so we can get another shot 
at him. 

“Now, Dom, you stand right here and get in 
shape to do business. The minute you see that 
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wolf plug him for all you are worth.” Just 
as I finished these instructions to Dom the 
wolf tumbled into the road, turning a com- 
plete somersault. Very much to my surprise, 
I heard the report of the little .22 and pulled 
on the wolf myself. As I did so I heard Dick’s 
.38-55 ring out on the crisp air. The wolf made 
an effort to pull himself into the bushes skirt- 
ing the roadside, but the task was too much 
for him, and he fell over in the road—dead. 

The dogs pounce onto the wolf now, and 
Dom and I have all we can do to club them 
away, which we finally do—they lying down 
near the carcass of their dead enemy. 

“Did you get him?” asks Dick, as he comes 
up to us. 

“Tt looks as if you put daylight through him, 
Dick,” I replied, giving the wolf a shove with 
my foot. 

“Well, let’s see where the bullet took effect,” 
says Dick. “I drew a bead on him just back 
of the fore-shoulder. Here’s where the ball 
went in and here’s where it came out—a little 
sianting, I see. I imagine it must have hit 
the heart—hello! here’s another mark on this 
fellow; that’s your shot, Bill; I guess it was 
you I heard shoot a while ago, wasn’t it?” he 
asked of me. 

“I shot at the varmint,” I reply, “but don’t 
think that I scored.” 

“Well, you did,” continues Dick, “and the 
old fellow’s been losing some blood—that’s 
sure.” 

“T see now what made the wolf stumble when 
he struck the road,” says I. 

“Why, here’s another wound—looks as 
if a small bullet had gone in here,” says Dick, 
pointing to a small wound in the fleshy part 
of the ham. 

“Dom took a shot at him,” I spoke up. 

“Well, that’s Dom’s mark, and no mistake,” 
said Dick. 

“Where? where?” cried Dom, as he knelt to 
look at his destructive work. 

“Right there,” says Dick, pointing out the 
bullet mark. 

“Well, I never thought I could shoot a wolf,” 
says Dom, swel ing up a little and patting the 
little .22. “That’s the gun to do the busi- 
ness.” 

“She looks good to me,” says Jack, with a 
wink on the side in my direction, as he joined 
us just in time to hear Dom’s remarks. 

We soon take the hide off the wolf, leaving 
the head attached—the law requiring this, in 
order that the person killing a wolf can collect 
the bounty. 

Thus ended our first wolf hunt of the sea- 
son. Not a very exciting one, as the wolf did 


not seem inclined to give the dogs much of a 
chase—coming our way too often to make what 
we call a wind chase, or, in other words, long 
enough to wind the game. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W. C. WILLIs. 
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A FISHING TRIP. 


In looking over my diary for the year 1906, 
I ran across the entries for the days from 
June 12 to June 16, which recalled the fishing 
expedition three of us made to Howard Lake. 
This lake is about 40 miles from Minneapolis 
and a first-class lake to fish in, as very few 
go there. 

Our party left Minneapolis at 6:30 p. m. 
June 12 and arrived at Howard Lake about 8. 
We went early to bed and the next morning 
were out bright and early and away to the 
fishing grounds. This was the best day of the 
trip, as we caught 28 bass, the smallest weigh- 
ing 2% lbs. and the largest 6 lbs. Hight of the 
bunch weighed 6 lbs. each, and every fish 
caught put up as pretty a fight for liberty as 
the most exacting sportsman could have wished 
for. As we landed at the dock on the re- 
turn, Mr. Smyth said that he had never seen 
a better day or got as much sport out of the 
fish that were caught, and that it would al- 
ways remain a green spot in his memory—to 
which we all agreed. 

The next day we decided to fish for crappies; 
but after we had arrived at the crappie beds 
the wind began to blow, the anchor wouldn’t 
hold and we were forced to go ashore, but be- 
fore we got started something happened that 
was not on the program. As the anchor would 
not hold, I began to pull it up. One of the 
others got a strike at that moment and it 
moved the boat, a wave struck it like a sledge 
hammer and I went head-foremost into the 
lake—dumped overboard without any ceremony 
—and if there was ever a surprised man it 
was myself. As I could swim I managed 
to get hold of the back of the boat and was 
towed ashore, while the other fellow landed 
a 7-lb. pickerel; so that I didn’t feel so bad 
after all. The day’s fishing netted 2 pickerel, 
8 bass, 1 sunfish and 23 crappies. 

That evening there arrived from the city a 
traveling man whom we call Mack, and we 
got him to go with us the next day, although 
he said that he had never caught a fish in his 
life and didn’t care anything about fishing; 
nevertheless, he went. It must have been a 
couple of hours before we could locate any fish 
and the way he roasted us was a caution. 

He rubbed it up one side and down the 
other; he would let up for about ten minutes 
and then come back harder than ever; finally 
he caught a crappie, then several more until 
he had about 16 and we hadn’t even got a bite, 
although we fished all around him and as close 
as we could get. When the crappies stopped 
biting he said: “Where are those 6-lb. bass 
you were talking about?” So we took him 
over to the east side shore where the reeds 
were pretty thick and told him to throw over 
among the reeds; after about a dozen casts he 
got a strike and it was a dandy. Mack im- 
mediately got the buck fever and the way he 


jumped around in that boat was something to 
wonder at; he would pull the fish up pretty 
close and try to pull it up with his hands, 
when away it would go and he would look 
as if he wanted to jump in the lake after it. 
Finally the climax came when he got the fish 
up close again and started to give it a quick 
jerk into the boat; the line snapped and away 
went the fish for good. Mack looked at the 
spot where the fish disappeared, then at the 
end of the pole and said: “Don’t that beat 
h—1l?” I can feel my sides ache now when 
I think of how we laughed and I don’t think 
any of us slept very much that night, as we 
kept up a continual roasting and when it 
would happen to get a little quiet some one 
would say, “How much did it weigh, Mack?” 

The next day was Sunday and we visited, 
but along in the afternoon I ran across Mack, 
heading for the lake; when I asked him 
where he was going, he said he was going after . 
that son-of-a-gun-of-a-fish. He told me con- 
fidentially that it was an 8-pounder, but felt 
like a 40-pounder. We left for the city Mon- 
day morning and Mr. Smyth said he wouldn’t 
have missed that four days’ fishing for a $100 
bill. I wouldn’t either. 


Minneapolis, Minn. CuHas, D. CARROL. 
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A WINCHESTER TRIUMPH. 





The great American shooting classic—the 
biggest trap shooting event of the year—known 
as the Grand American Handicap, held at Chica- 


go, June 18-21, resulted in an overwhelming % 


victory for Winchester shells and Winchester = 
shotguns. The Professional Championship was 
won by W. R. Crosby, of O’Fallon, Ill., and the 
Amateur Championship by Hugh M. Clark, of 
Urbana, Ill., both shooting Winchester Leader © 
shells. In the Grand American handicap, M. | 
J. Maryott, of Fort Collins, Colo., shooting a ™ 
Winchester Repeating Shotgun, and an Illinois © 
shooter, shooting Winchester Leader shells, tied * 
with one other shooter. The Preliminary 
Handicap was won by Geo. L. Lyon with a ~™ 
Winchester shotgun. High Average for the 7 
tournament was won by an Illinois amateur, = 
with Winchester Leader shells. This remark- 7 
able list of winnings for Winchester shells % 
and guns in an entry of 452 of the very best © 
shots in the country is incontrovertible proof 
of the high merit of these goods, which aré | 
growing more popular every year amongst all 

classes of shooters. 


iin 


At the Geneva Gun Club tournament, Gene- | 
va, N. Y., July 11, F. LeNoir won high aver- | 
age breaking 164 ex 180. At West Frankfort, 7 
Ill., he broke 380 ex 400. At the Indianapolis % 
Gun Club tournament on July 4, he won high © 
average with 188 ex 200; also high average on % 
July 6, at the same tournament, scoring 97 ex = 
100, in all events shooting Dead Shot Smoke | 
less powder. : 











